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New Edition, with Flora 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY 
AIL THE YEAR ROUND 
$1.50 


NEW EDITION of this popular text-book is 
now published, including a Brief Flora of the 
Eastern United States. Andrews’s Botany 
has proved most successful from the fact that 
it is not too difficult for average high school work, 
and the lessons are arranged according to the 
seasons so that each subject will be taken up just 
when the material for it is most easily obtainable. 
The Brief Flora, prepared especially for this book, 
gives descriptions of over twelve hundred species, 
covering the flowering plants, wild and cultivated, 
which are most frequently met with by the beginner 
in the eastern half of the United States. The use of 
a complete flora is both difficult and discouraging for 
the pupil beginning the study, from the very multi- 
tude and diversity of the plants presented. The 
Brief Flora avoids this difficulty, and in addition de- 
scribes each plant so exactly and fully as to enable 
the young pupil to determine readily and accurately 
its genus and species. 


Write for circular. 


American Book Company 


OF THE 


Middle Ages 


of Greece of Rome 


These Biographies of Famous Men are historical stories 
and are told in a way to attract and hold the child’s interest. 
They have been prepared to meet the recommendations of the 
Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, and the 
practice of the best schools, and are preparatory for the later 
formal study of history. Three things are notable concerning 
the books : — 


1. The style of the language is simple, which adapts them 
to the third and fourth reader grades. 


2. These stories are arranged in chronological order and 


are connected so that, together, they make complete histories 
of the times. 


3. The illustrations present the most complete collection 
of photographs of historical paintings ever published. 

By using these books as supplemental readers and making 
the stories the basis for conversation and composition work 
the pupils will be able, by the time they reach United States 
History, to recognize its proper historic relation to the world’s 
history. 


Price, 50 cents each. 


University Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 27-29 West 23d Street, New York 
NOW READY. 
: STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Added to and brought up to the present, with new Tables of References for Sources, and for additional reading; Chrono- 
logical Tables, Synopsis for Review, ete. 
It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequalled for use of pupils in Grammar and High Schools where it is 
desired to take no more time than can properly be given to this subject. Specimen copy for 50 cents, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AS BLACK AS A CROW 


This was the comparison used by a teacher of drawing and manual 
training after trying one of the new pencils that are made by the DIXON 
COMPANY, especially for this work. These pencils are not made of 


cedar, but of carefully selected basswood, and contain a lead that for 
absolute blackness cannot be duplicated. 


Samples of these basswood pencils will be sent to. any teacher on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


A PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


that is just as useful in January as in June will be included at the same time, free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


to make this section of the JoURNAL 

OF EpUcaATION as complete as possible as 
possible, the editor asks for the co-eperation 
of college authorities. Properly authenticated 
news will be printed each wee “kK of changes in 
college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important colle ge news. 


Cornell University shows a gain in 
attendance of 217, the tctal to date 
heing 3,230, as against 3,015 at this 
time last year. The university now 
shows the largest registration ever 
reached in its historv. Five hundred 
and sixty-six degrees were conferreil 
in June, 19/4. making a tctal of 7,714 


Officers of the National Educa- 


tional Association. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1904-1905. 
President—William  H. 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR 


Maxwell, 


First vice-president—John W. 
Cook, De Kalb, UL 

freacurer-—James W. Crabtree, 
Peru. Neb. 

Chairman of trustees—Alhert G. 
Lane, Chicago, Il. 

United States Commissoner of 
Education—W. T. Harris, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Secre ary—Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.,} NEW YORK 


Manft s. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 

ZEISS & SP ENCER. | 
MICROSCOPES 


degrees conferred by the university. 


The faculty also shows a large in- DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS. | | ee a A. Wetzell, Salt 
crease. It consists of 429 professors, National Council—Elmer E.| “Business—W. C. Stev D 
etc., as against 391 last year. Browt. Berkeley. Cal - stevenson, e- 
The Mcedern Language Association Kindergarten— Miss Jean Child Lancas’er 
of America, composed of many of Miller, Rochester, N. Y. Olivet. Mich re 
the most eminent authorities on Klementary—Miss N. Cropsey, In- Shacenatt Frank M. Gillev. Chelsea 
mcdern languages in American edu- liane polis, Ind. Mass 
eational institutions, held a ttre>- Secondary—William Schuyler, St.]~ 
at the Geewn in Physical Training—E. Hermann 
Decembe 98-29-30) Higher—Richard H. J Colum. | New Haven, Conn. 
idence Tay -29-3 ghel - | 
Providence eceimber ichard hi. Jesse, CO } Sechcol Administration—B. F. Hun- 
Near'y all the prominent univers.ties bia, Mo 
in the eas ction of the country Norms!I—C. £. Van Liew, Chico, ; #ker. Reading, Penn. 
the easte ro 1 rme oF an 4 1ico, Lil rary- Cc. P. Cary. Madison, W is. 
were represcnted. Am¢ speak a | 
ers were: Dr. Rudolph Sehwili of ~uper_ntendence—Edwin G. Coo ey, ee Haddonfield N “ i. Bes 
Yale, Professor John P. Hoskins o1 Chicago, II). I 
Princeton, Professor Prentiss C. Manual—Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Tloyt of Clark Colleze, Frofessoi Pasadena, Cal. 
William A. Nitze of Amherst, and Dr. Art—Mrs. Matilda Evans Riley, St “What is Jones doing nowadays?” 
Kenneth McKenzie of Yale. Louis, Mo. “Surveving.” 


“What?” 

“Yes: he walks up and down Broad- 
way every afternoon and looks at the 
pretty girls.”—Columbia Jester 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


won. 
The 


Pedagogy 


J. ROLFE, A. M., 
largest school of Oratory, 
in America. It 


Litt. D, President 


Literature, and 
alms to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in |} —— 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an | cares : ears 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- JUST PUBLISHED 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


on application to 
HtNRV LAWRENCE SOUTHWIC Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
BOSTON, M ASS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF 


Pitman’s Commercial Speller 
The Journal of Education savs: ‘The first 
pocket speller that is really worth while ” 
176 pages. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Adopte ' hy New York Board of Education. 
Published for both Single and Double Keyboard. 
Price. 40 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 31 (West), 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - $2.00 | OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Containing the history of arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries. : 


class. Uniform with our series of 
Outline Studies in College English, by 
Mental Science and Culture, $1.50 | Maud Kingsley. 
Normal Methods of Teaching, $1.50 88 coats, 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England Con- 

servatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. No other school in America can 

contribute as much to a musical education. None in Europe can offer more. It is the spirit, the 

association, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but inseparable from the Conservatory—that 

give it this special charm and value. 

Every branch of a musical education has a special master. 

limitation to his progress. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are eagerly 

sought as teachers. Practical Pianotorte Tuning Course in one year. 

Tae imp dsing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence buildings, the 

tiled descriptions of Courses aré best told about in the year book, which will be sent on request. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 
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THE PALMER COMPANY 


Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The student’s capacity sets the only 
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~ One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of threeormore, . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and ai] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


$33 a year 
Both papers to one address, 3.00 a 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mrs. Lucta Gate BarBeErR, Boston: 


means of scientific physical exercise one should bring 
his body into perfeet balance, at least once each day, 
thus fortifying himself physically to meet the de- 
mands of life. He should be taught this in extreme 
youth as the most important ‘preparation for life. 


Joun W. Cook, J///inois: Teachers should be 
always young,—-never over thirty, in spirit.. Lord, 
keep us always infants. The oldest man I ever saw 
was one who wag twenty-one. He was eons back in 
the pasi—hefore the creation. Long before I ever 
met him he was finished. Je had lived twenty-one 
years, and he was done! 


W. H. CHeever, Wisconsin: Inspire a child 
with a definite purpose and all things else will be 
added to him. A teacher should have purpose him- 
self, should have impulse, should have the living 
principle in him. A live teacher will always have 
live scholars, and live scholars will soon outgrow the 
text-books, and, if he does not look to his paces, or 
strip the teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. E. CHANCELLOR, Pater- 
son, NV. /.: The true American gospel is the gos- 
pel of salvation by education. The God of Nature 
plants in nearly every child the potency of great 
service. Suflicient education can make almost any 
one nobly useful to humanity. The school gives the 
state its character, multiplies the efficiency of the 
people, and creates wealth by increasing wisdom. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE Harris, Amherst: Ath- 
leiies promote morals. Should football, baseball, 
field athletics cease, the moral tone of the college 
would be lowered. Sports come more and more upon 
a moral basis. ‘I’o be sportsmanlike is to play fair. 
Religion should have a home and should be at. home 
in the university. There is more genuine religion in 
the college to-day than in any other period of our 
history. Cant and pretense are not tolerated. Irra- 
tional doctrine is discarded. But faith, hope, love, 
character are exalted. The college should encourage 
sane, healthy, trustful, God-loving and man-serving 
religion. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
. SERIES V. NO. 11. 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[ Editorial.] 


Berkshire County. It was a surprise to find be- 
yond the Connecticut valley. a larger percentage of 
men teachers, apparently, than in any other section 
of the Old Bay state. This side of the state is hav- 
ing its full share of prosperity. North Adams, 
Adams, and Williamstown are thriving municipali- 
ties. There are several men of large wealth abiding 
there, men who have made their fortunes in these 
places and are content to stay and enjoy the fruit of 
their labors. This is quite different from the condi- 
tions in some industrial centres. 

Pittsfield, though lacking the industrial element 
of the other citics, is the centre of one of the most 
fashionable districts in the country. Stockbridge, 
Great Barrington, Lee, and the adjoining towns have 
surpassing interest because of the New Yorkers of 
large wealth who make their summer homes here- 
abouts. Dalton is the home of Senator W. Murray 
Crane, New Fngland’s ablest man of affairs. 
Western Massachusetts has its full share of wealth, 
of influence, and of social grace, as it has always had 
very nearly a monopoly of the scenic attraction of 
the state. 

The normal schools at Westfield and North Adams 
have had a noticeable influence upon the public 
school life and spirit of this region, and State Agent 
G. T. Fletcher has done as much for these schools as 
has ever been done by any one agent of the state 
board for any distinct section of the state; at least 
what he has done speaks for itself in an unusual way. 

But the college influence has been valuable beyond 
expression. Where else in the land has a population, 
no larger than this, been benefited by such historic 
colleges as Williams, Amherst, Smith, and Mt. 
Holyoke, and by such associate institutions as the 
Agricultural College, Northfield, Mt. Hermon, Wil'is- 
ton Seminary, and Miss Burbank’s schoo] at North- 
ampton? Al) in all, here is a combination of educa- 
tional] institutions such as is grouped nowhere else in 
such a population. 

The Connecticut Valley shows its advantages most 
definitely and distinetly. Springfield and -Holyoke 
have been in the lime light educationally, and their 
praises have been sung far and wide. Men like Bal- 
liet, Search, and Nash will always he known far be- 
yond the borders of the city that pays the salary. 
The other places, Chicopee, Northampton, Amherst, 
South Hadley, Greenfield, and the neighboring 
towns, while less widely known in their public 
schools, have maintained high standards of progress. 

There are, all through this region, academies and 
private schools either enjoying the benefactions of 
friends of early days, or thriving because of their 
proximity to the colleges. At Bernardston is an 
academy that continues to maintain early ideals, and 
well it may, for the town has the traditions, the loca- 
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tion, the social setting of an academy town, and it 
has been fortunate in the principals, both in their 
scholarship and in their loyalty to the academy ideas. 


WORCESTER. 


Worcester is the third largest city in New Eng- 
land. Her industrial leadership corresponds witlu 
her size, and her surrounding country contributes 
materially to her success. 

But Worcester’s educational prominence is 
especially moteworthy. Clark University, with 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall and Hon. Oarroll D. 
Wright as presidents of the two phases of the 
university, is a national institution. There are 
scarcely two better known men at the head 
of any colleges or universities than these two 
leaders. In the field of progressive educational 
thought no man is more widely known than 
Stanley Hall, who as a writer and speaker univer- 
sally commands attention, while Carroll D. Wright is 
peerless in his field of economic research. Such men 
would make any city a Mecca for educators. The 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute is second only to the 
Massachusetts Instituie of Technology. The normal 
school, over which Dr. Fdward A. Russell presides, 
is unique, vigorous, and influential. Here, too, the 
Oread Institute was famous for many years, and Mr. 
Abercrombie’s academy is one of the foremost in New 
England. The public schools have always been 
quoted in the educational world. Jlere Dr. Albert 
P. Marble, for many years associate superintendent 
in New York city, was superintendent for more than 
twenty years, and no other New Englander was better 
known or more honored. Here, too, C. I. Carroll 
made a reputation on the strength of which he was 
called to a $5,000 superintendency at Rochester. 
Mr. Carroll was succeeded by Homer P. Lewis of 
the high school, previously of Omaha, who has en- 
tered upon his new duties with a determination to 
give the city a distinctly business-like administra- 
tion in the school department. But Worcester is 
chiefly known as the home of Senator George I’. 
Hoar, one of the most distinguished of America’s 
modern statesmen and orators. 


WELL STATED. 


Superintendent W. E. Chancellor of Paterson, 
N. J., has put one phase of the salary question 
graphically:— 

“In the United States, there are few cities where 
the salary of the superintendent of schools is as high 
as that of the leading preacher, or one-half the in- 
come of the leading doctor, or one-quarter that of 
the leading lawyer. The. number of college presi- 
dents, school superintendents, and principals who 
receive $5,000 or over is less than one hundred. But 
the number of clergymen who receive $5,000 and 
more is five times as great. Fvery well-located and 
permanently established city of ten thousand people 
has several doctors and lawyers with that income. 


The schools of Pittsburg and vicinity give about 
$2,500 a year for the public hospital fund annually. 
The wisdom of school collections is questioned by 
many, but if they are ever permissible, it is for 
such a cause as this. 
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GEORGES JUNIOR REPUBLIC.—(I.) 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘The George Junior Republic, organized on July 
10, 1895, at Freeville, N. Y., ten miles from Ithaca, 
the seat of Cornell University, is one of the most 
interesting and important modern institutions. Un- 
less all signs fail William R. George, the originator 
and founder, will have a place near Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Jacob Riis among the remarkable Ameri- 
cans of the opening years of this century. 

Associated with Mr. George in the history of the 
Junior Republic will always be the name of the 
president of the association that provides ways and 


A SCENE IN THE LIBRARY. 
Mr. George on the Platform. 


means for its support. Thomas M. Osborne, one of 
the leading manufacturers and men of affairs of 
Auburn, N. Y., has never allowed the work to 
slacken for lack of funds, though it has required 
almost superhumen effort on his part to enlist the 
sympathy of men and women of means. His influ- 
ence, service, and devotion have known no limit from 
the day that Mr. George awakened his interest. 

Opening with five hoys it has grown steadily until 
there are now 119 members, of whom fifty-two are 
girls. Of these sixty-three boys and thirty-four girls 
are citizens, while four boys and eighteen gris are 
minors. A citizen is fourteen years of age or up- 
ward, while those under fourteen are minors with 
some citizen as guardian. 

It has heen my privilege to know the Junior Re- 
public from infancy, my last visit being in December, 
just past. In those early days there were 143 acres 
of poor land, now there are nearly 350 acres in ad- 
mirable cendition. Then there was the “Pioneer 
Cottage,” the original small house that was on the 
place when it was purchased, now used as the office; 
a smal] barn now used as the storehouse for lumber; 
the hotel, a badly put together and patched-up affair 
which, served as kitchen, dining-room, library, sleep- 
ing rooms all in one; a crude, harum-searum build- 
ing used for court room, jail,,and post-office; and a 
smal] building used as a general workshop. 

To-day there are twenty-five buildings, many of 
which are highly creditable,—a beautiful chapel; a 
noble schoolhouse; a fine residence for Mr. George 
and his family, with rooms for citizen girls and a 
large and beautiful library room; the New York cot- 
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tage; the Howland; the Carter cottage; the Rocke- . 


feller and the Jane Hope cottages; the greatly im- 
proved hotel; stone government building, which has 
court room, jail, public offices, and fraternity house 
for the boy citizens; bakery and furniture factory; 
immense barn with sheds and annexes; dairy build- 
ing; printing house; carpenter shop; shoe shop; store 
and post-office; two laundry buildings; and two hos- 
pitals. 

In the early days Mr. George had almost no as- 
sistance and wes struggling in season and out of 
season with the development of an idea, and acting 
as farmer-in-chief, boss carpenter, business manager, 
and educator, but to-day there is an expert assistant 
general manager, John A. Parker of Springfield; an 


JOHN JOSEPH O’CONNOR 
(“PADDY”), 
President of the Republic. 


efficient business manager, E. A. Gray; a skilful 
farmer with an assistant; three teachers, a librarian, 
and nine matrons. 

It is now a complex institution in which 119 
young people are working for a living, getting an 
education, and reforming themselves by the whole- 
sale. There is a farm of 350 acres that is being run 
on modern lines; there is a wafer bakery supplying 
gilt edge boxed goods for the best market in cities all 
the way from Boston to Chicago; and a Mission 
furniture manufactory of first rank. And yet with 
all its complexity it is working out its problems from 
a few simple principles, viz.: self-government—eelf- 
made laws, self administered—and the having of 
nothing individually for which they do not pay with 
money that they have earned. 

PRESIDENT O'CONNOR. 


The president of the -!unior Republic for 1904 was 
John Joseph O’Connor, of East Boston, a lad of 
seventeen, a genuine Irish lad. Like many another 
enterprising Boston Irishman, he early made his way 
into public office. In 1903 he was judge, the most 
severe that has been upon the bench. He made the 


youthful culprits tremble, and complaints were 
early afloat, but !aw and order triumphed with a ven- 
geance under his administration, and when his year 
upon the hench was drawing to a close he ran for 
president. The nominating convention was exceed- 
ingly lively. Paddy O’Connor is the name by which 
he is universally and familiarly known. Among the 
nominating speeches in that famous convention 
were these:— 


“Paddy has been one of the citizens who is capable 


TOWN MEETING. 
On the right is O’Connor, making an impassioned speech. 


of holding the pesition of president. He has ssaked 
fellows who have deserved it, and hasn’t soaked fel- 
lows who haven’t deserved it. He has soaked me sev- 
eral times. I shall vote for Paddy. I nominate 
Paddy O’Conmor.” 

Frank Clark said: “T shall vote for Paddy. I 
smoked and he canght me at it, but that doesn’t 
make any difference, | nominate Paddy O’Connor.” 

The nomination went through with enthusiasm, as 
did the election. ‘The following incident in Presi- 
dent O’Connor’s official life is told in The Citizen, 
published by the citizens of the Junior Republic. 


ONE OF “PADDY’S” EXPERIENCES. . ~~ 

In June last President O’Connor came to Boston 
to take back a recruit, a fellow considerably taller 
than he, and thirty pounds heavier. He took a pair 
of handeufis in his pocket so he might have no 
trouble in getting his boy here. Everything went 
splendidly in Boston and he got his boy to the train 
and had no trouble until he came to Albany. Of 
course the citizens do not wear uniforms and Paddy 
did not have any badge. Going into Albany some of 
the train men seemed to be rather inquisitive as to 
where the two boys were going and probably noticed 
that thev were handcuffed. At any rate as soon as 
they had changed trains, and while the Syracuse train 
was still standing in the station, Paddy saw a crowd 
of people gathering around the outside of the train, 
and a big burly police office came in and asked him 
who he was and where he was going. Paddy ex- 
plained, but the policeman could not bring himself 
to believe that a boy the size of Paddy could take 
charge of a boy so much larger, and suspected that 
they were criminals who had escaped from some offi- 
cer, because they were handcuffed. So he told Paddy 
that he weuld have to go with him to headquarters. 
In spite ot Paddy’s remonstrances they marched him 
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off to the police station. Paddy was at his wit’s end 
‘to prove who he was and tried to think of some one 
in Albany who knew him. At last he thought of a 
doctor who had visited the Republic, and had friends 
who spent their summers here; so they phoned for 
this doctor. The doctor did not know Paddy, but 
did know all the persons he mentioned at the Re- 
public. 

Still, this did not convince the police officers, for 
they seemed to think that Paddy might in some way 
know. the names of the people here and was simply 
using that as an excuse to get away. Finally it oc- 
curred to a policeman what he might have thought 
of in the beginning and saved himself and the boys 
a lot of trouble. They happened to think that if 
Paddy was really what he said he was he would be 
able to take the handcuffs off. So he asked him’ if he 
could take those things off and Paddy said “Cer- 
tainly,” so Paddy took out his key and unlocked the 
handcuffs. This satisfied the police officer. 

Then they told Paddy he might go now, but he 
was not quite so green as they thought. He told 
them that they had brought them to the police sta- 
tion and he did not know his way back to the depot, 
so they would have to take him back. So Mr. Police- 
man took them back io the station and they went on 
without further incident. 

[To be continued. ] 
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BOUND TO COME. 


1. Retirement allowances for teachers. 

2. ‘Tenure of oftice for supervising officials. 
8. College scholarships in high schools. 

4. Playgrounds for every school. 

5. Fewer pupils in classes. 


6. Improved sanitation, including more frequent 


washing of buildings. 
%. More money for salaries. 
8. More money for apparatus. 


9. (Clerks to relieve headmasters and teachers of 


much of their clerical work. 
10. The sabbatical year. 


11.° Participation of teachers in school legisla- 


tion. 
12. School management of all school activities. 
13. Closer union of preparatory schools and col- 
leges. 
14. Reduction of the present fantastically and 


unnecessarily elaborate certificates for admission to 


zollege to a reasonable simplicity. 
15. Modifications of the examination system. 


16. More law and less license in colleges and uni- 


versities. 
17. Stricter requirements for college degrees. 


18. The rescue of honorary degrees from the 


benevolent pervasiveness so characteristic of them. 


19. Wider opportunities for the enjoyment of lit- 


erature in every school. 


20. Much stricter requirements for admission to 


the teachers’ prefession. 


21. More frequent displays of private beneficence 


in the public schools. 


22. Some system by which text-books may be 


owned by pupils. 


23. A racical reform of prevalent marking sys- 


tems. 


24. Increase emphasis on character as an abso- 
lute requisite for the diploma of any reputable insti- 
tution. . 

25. Manual training, architectural and mechani- 
cal drawing, domestic science and arts, moral science, 
and psychology, in every great high school. 

And, what is more,—other things.—Frederic Alli- 
son Tupper, author of “Educational Broth.” 


a. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
BY LUCY HAYES—MAC QUEEN. 

Oh, good New Year, thou gift from God’s own hand, 
All white and shining, now as here we stand, 

We promise one and all we shall not smirch thee; 
Shall not let thee fall into the mire of sins and doubts 

and fears, 
As we have all let fall the dead and gone New Years. 


This year shall see old passions fought and slain; 

Our minds grown wiser; our ways straight and plain; 
Our hearts more tender; our fears melt in air; 

Our doubts fee from us. This New Year'shall bear 
Us up into a higher plane. We shall not all 

Reca!l this year when dead, in vain. 


And what does move us all this vow to make? 

The fear of Him who gives but eke can take? : 

Ah, no! Because His love this good New Year shows; 

Because this gift does prove not as we do deserve, our 
God does give, 

But to us all lets fall a new white year to live! 


MID-WINTER ENTERTAINMENTS —(II.) 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, BOSTON. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY AND LINCOLN’S DAY. 


In Massachusetts there is a holiday, or the suggestion 
for a holiday, in every month in the year except August, 
when many days are vacation days or holidays. There 
is one school holiday, or a day for holiday exercises, 
which scheols should celebrate everywhere—the twelfth 
of January—as Pestalozzi day. This celebration of the 
birthday of the founder of public schools of the world, 
so full of noble anecdotes of the leader of the armies of 
the children that will never fail, but grow. as the peace 
movement is to grow, is common to Switzerland and 
Germany, and should become a part of our own national 
life. The celebration of English Hallowe’en has become 
a part of the merriments of school and college life of the 
Fast, and why may not St. Valentine’s day be celebrated 
as well, as St. Valentine’s day began the English spring, 
and the English springtime is full of poetry. St. Valen- 
tine’s day was supposed to witness the mating of birds. 

“See the birds go in pairs 
And the rabbit hares,” 
as runs the old Irish doggerel of “Widow McChree.” 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 
Or the eve of the fourteenth of February, celebrated in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the old previnces of 
France, in which voung people drew lots for those who 
were tc become their “valentines,” has a more cheerful 
suggestion in the celebration of the coming of spring, 
and the poetry of that charming season. In schools it 
may take the form of recitations of the poems of spring, 
and the sending cf pictures entitled “What I Wish You to 
Become,” or “My Ideal of You.” Such suggestions may 
be serious as well as comical—one’s hopes of another are 
often fulfilled. Good prophecies are blessings. St. 
Valentine’s day probably originated in the Roman joy 
of the indications of spring, and the church put upon it 
the name of good St. Valentine, or St, Valentinius, who 
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recognized heathenism as a preparatory siage of 
Christianity. . 

St. Valentine’s day as now celebrated originated in the 
parrot or print shops of England. and might be made es- 
pecially significant to-day by artists or by picture publi- 
cations illustrative of the approaching joy of the warmth 
of the rays of the sun, the swelling of the first buds, and 
the blooming of the first hidden flowers in sheltered 
places. Such gifts could hecome treasures instead of 
rude comicalities. 

We encinse some appropriate valentines: — 


VALENTINE. 


Say not welcome when I come, 
Say not farewell when I go, 

For I come not when I come, 
And I go not when I go. 


1 in heart am always with you, 
Always would be day by day, 

And a welcome ne’er would give you, 
And a farewell ne‘er would say. 


VALENTINE. 


Neo early buds of laughing spring 
Upon this day to thee I bring, 
Sweet Valentine. 


But thoughts as pure as snowdrops fair 
My loving heart to thee would hear, 
My Valentine. 


LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY (FEBRUARY 12). 
Conrecticut celebrates Lincoln’s birthday (February 
12) as a holiday, and the observance of the day is be- 
coming general in the Middle West. A reading with a 
musical accompaniment is suggested to us for the occa- 
sion, which is made by an incident to pieture the great 
Commoner’s life and death. We give it here:— 


LINCOLN’S LAST DREAM. 
Good I'riday, April 14, 1865. 


(President Lincoln, just before the assassination, said 
te Mrs. Lincoln: ‘When my cares of state are over, I 
wish to go to Palestine.’’) ; 


April flowers were in the hollows; in the air were April 
bells, 


And the wings of purple swallows rested on the battle ‘ 


shells. 
From the war’s long scene of horror now the nation 
found release; 
All the day the old war bugles blew the blessed notes of 
peace. 
*Thwart the twilight’s damask curtains 
Fell the night upon the land. 
Like God’s smile of benediction 
Shadowed faintly by his hand. 
In the twilight, in the dusklight, in the starlight, every- 
where, 
Banners waved like gardened flowers in the palpitating 
air. 


In Art’s temple there were greetings, gentle hurryings 
of feet, 
And triumphant strains of music rose amid the numbers 
sweet. 
Soldiers gathered, heroes gathered, women beautiful were 
there: 
Will he come, the Jand’s Beloved, there to rest an hour 
from care? 
Will he come, who for the people 
Long the cross of pain has borne,— 
Prayed in silence, wept in silence, 
Held the hand of God alone? 


Will he share the hour of triumph, now his mighty work 
is done? 

Here receive the people’s plaudits, now the victory is. 
won? 


O’er thy dimpled waves, Potomac, softly now the moon- 
beams creep; 
O’er far Arlington’s green meadows, where the brave 
forever sleep. 
"Tis Good Friday; bells are tolling, bells of chapels beat 
the air 
On thy quiet shores, Potomac; Arlington, serene and fair. 
And he comes, the nation’s hero, 
From the White House, worn with care; 
Hears the name of “Lincoln!” ringing 
; In the thronged streets, everywhere: 
Hear the bells,—what memories bringing to his long up- 
lifted heart! 
Hears the plaudits of the people as he gains the Hall of 
Art. 


(Music—“Hail to the Chief.”) 


Throbs the air with thrilling music, gayly onward 
sweeps the play: 
But he little heeds the laughter, for his thoughts are 
far away; 
Late to her who sits beside him he:had said: “There 
haunts my mind 
He who.perished for the people and whose cross uplifts 
mankind. 
Oft I’ve wished His steps to follow 
Tn the land he made divine; 
When the cares of state are over, 
Let me go to Palestine, 
And the paths the Blessed followed I will walk from sea 
to sea, 
Follow Him who healed the people on the shores of 
Galilee.” 


Hung the flag triumphant ’neath him; and his eyes with 
tears were dim, 

Though a thousand eyes before him lifted oft their 
smiles to him. 
Forms of statesmen, forms of heroes, women beautiful 

were there, 
Was it now another vision that had calmed his brow of 
care? 
Hermon rising white before him? 
Carmel in the evening sun? 
Faith’s strong armies grandly marching 
Through the vale of Esdralon? 
Bethany’s palm-shaded gardens, where the Lord the 
sisters met, 
And the Paschal moon arising o’er the brow of Olivet? 


Now the breath of light applauses rose the templed 
arches through, 


‘Stirred the folds of silken banners, mingled red and 


white and blue; 
But the Dreamer seemed to heed not; rose the past his 
eye hefore,— 
Armies guarding the Potomac, flashing through the 
Shenandoah: 
Gathering armies, darkening navies, 
Heroes marching forth to die; 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 
And the Batile of the Sky: 
Silent prayers to free the bondmen in the ordeal of fire, 
And God’s angel’s sword uplifted to fulfil his heart’s de- 
sire. 


Thought he of the streets of Richmond on the late 
triumphant day 

When the swords of vanquished leaders at his feet sur- 
rendered lay; 
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When, amid the sweet bells ringing, all the sable multi- 
tudes 
Shouted forth the name of “Lincoln!” like a rushing of 
the floods: 
Thought of all his heart had suffered: 
All his struggles and renown; 
Dreaming not that just above him 
Lifted was the martyr’s crown; 
Seeing not the dark form stealing through the music- 
haunted air; 


Knowing not that ’mid the triumph the betrayer’s feet 
were there, 


Flash! What scimiter of fire lit the flag with lurid 
light? 

Hush! What means that shuddering silence, what that 
woman’s shriek of fright? 


Puff of smoke? The call bell ringing? Why has stopped 
the airy play? 


Why the fixed looks of the players that a moment past 
were gay? 


EDUCATION 


Why the murmurings, strange, uncertain? 
Why do faces turn so white? 
Why descends the affrighted curtain 
Like a wild cloud ’thwart the sight? 
Why the brute cries? Why the tumult? Has Death 
found the hall of art? 


What say those quivering whispers turning into 
stone each heart? 


Hush! 


April morning, flags are blowing; Lantateas each flag a 
sable bar. 


Dead, the leader of the people; dead, the world’s great 
commoner. 
Bells on the Potomac tolling; tolling by the Sangamon; 
Tolling from the broad Atlantic to the Ocean of the Sun. 
Friend and foe clasp hands in silence, 
Listen to the low prayers said, 
Hear the peop‘e’s benedictions, 


Hear the nations praise the dead, 
Lovely land of Palestina, he thy shores will never see, 


But his dream fulfilled, he follows Him who walked in 
Galilee. 


Joy is not in things, it is in us. 


—Charles Wagner. 


SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS.— (IIl.) 

fRepert of the committee on English, signed by 
Thomas Bailey Lovell, chairman, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Professor James Morgan Hart, Cornell University; Pro- 
lessor Prainerd Kellogg, Polytechnic, Brooklyn.] 
[Selections from the Report. No changes, but omissions.] 

GENERAL PLAN OF STUDY. 


The following general plan of study from the re- 
port of the N. E. A. is suggested, which, with some 
modifications. may be applied to every book in the 
course :— 
1—Meaning of the author:— 

a. Outline of the story. 

b. Incidents in the story. 

e. Central idea and purpose of the story. 
2—Method of the author:— 

a. Does the interest centre in the incidents and in 

the scenes or in the characters? 

b. Is there a climax? 

e. Do all the parts converge to this point? 

d. Are the parts arranged in a sequence? 

e. Are they treated in the right proportion? 

f. Is the interest sustained? How? 
3-—Style of the author:— 


a. Character of vocabulary. é 
b. Meaning in detail of particular words and sen- 
tences. 


c. Prevailing sentence forms. 

d. Paragraph structure. 

e. Use of embellishment. 

FIRST YEAR ENGLISH. 

Required texts: Scott’s “The Lady of the Lake”; 
Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner.” 

This course includes (1) the study of English 
syntax, (2) composition, (%) literature. Accuracy in 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization shou!d be 
insisted or throughout the entire course. There 
should he an elementary study of imagery and of 
versification. The time allotments for this half year 
may be distributed as follows: Two periods a week 


for’ English syntax, two periods for the required 
texts, one for constructive composition. 

Instruction in syntax, beginning where it closed 
in elementary English, should be continued for the 
half year only. The results of studies in grammar 
after this half year will be tested in the answers to 
questions on composition work on the literature 
studied. 

The following from (an American author’s work 


may be inserted here) will afford material for studies 
in syntax. 


* Composition :— 


See paragraphs under head “Composition.” 
Literature:— 

See paragraphs under head “Literary Interpreta- 
tion.” 

The subject of narration: should receive much at- 
tention during this half year. 

“The Lady of the Lake’ and “The Ancient 
Mariner” should be read aloud in class with expres- 
sion interpretative of the thought of the author. 

Selected portions should be memorized. 

Required texts: Seott’s “Ivanhoe,” Lowell’s “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

The time allotments may be as follows: Three 
periods for literature, two periods for composition. 

Narration and description should be made promi- 
nent subjects of study during this half year, and at- 
tention given to the study of. exposition. 


Composition and literature continued as in the 
first half year. 


SECOND YEAR ENGLISH. 


Required texts: Irving’s “Life of Go'dsmith,” 
“The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.” 

This course comprises (1) composition, including 
the theory of construction in prose, (2) terms of 
style, figures of speech and prosody, (8) literature. 

The time allotments may be as follows: One period 
for study of paragraph structure, one period for com- 
position, three periods for literature. 
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Composition. This course includes the suggest'ons 
on composition above. — 

The “Life of Geldsmith” should be read in class 
until the teacher is convinced that it ha’ become at- 
tractive to the students. 

“The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” is an excel- 
lent model for theme work and as such should be 
carefully studied and analyzed. 

Required texts: Macaulay’s “Essay on Addison,” 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice.” 

Time allotments may be: One period for rhetorical 
analysis of selected paragraphs. One period for 


studies in composition. See under title “Rhetoric.” 
Three periods for literature. 

Macaulay’s “Essay on Addison” should be read 
aloud by the members of the class. An outline of 
the entire essay should be made and placed in the 
note-book. 

An elementary study of the structure of the plot 
of “The Merchant of Venice” should be made. Em- 
phasis should he laid on study of the vocabulary, 
figures of speech, character delineation, action. 

An interest in the study of the plays of Shakes- 
peare should be aroused. 


COLLEGE 


BY EDITH GILES, 


ENGLISH. 


STORIES FROM “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


When Tennyson planned to write his epic of King 
Arthur, it was to do so with a burst of enthusiasm, 
and to make it a strong, buoyant, and heroic poem,— 
the work of the prime of his manhood. “When I 
was twenty-four,” he says, “I meant to write a whole 
great poem on it, and began to do it in the ‘Morte 
D’Arthur.’ J said [ should do it in twenty years, but 
the reviews stopped me.” Tennyson was twenty-four 
in 1833, when he published the volume entitled “The 
Lady of Shalott,’—when he struck the first open- 
ing chord upon the keys. Le was joyful in success 
and in ambition, and these words of his give us joy 
for his sake, a delight in twenty years of the very 
best of life before him, and “a whole great poem,” a 
worthy work to do. Many passages in “Morte 
D’Arthur” give us the same bounding heart. 

“But God fulfills himself in many ways.” 

So it came to pass Tennyson’s purpose unfolded 
into a task for his lifetime. As it unfolded it took 
on many changes, and these appear in the Idylls, 
but it was a single purpose from beginning to end, 
and we read through all the Idylls the same de- 
votion to his theme. In fifty years any mah’s work 
must pass through many changes, and the Idylls 
denote that Tennyson changed more than once in 
that time the methods, principles, and ideals of his 
task. But his purpose from the beginning to the end 
he kept single and true to his first plan, and produced 
in the completed cycle of his Idylls an epic that 
achieve! the grandeur of his early dream. 

lt follows that “The Idylls of the King” is there- 
fore one long peem in twelve books. It is not com- 
plete when any one of the twelve is missed, nor is 
any one of the Idylls complete in itself, apart from 
its setting. That purpose was to write a noble epic 
to the glory of God, and to the honor of King 
Arthur; and in the end he had produced in the com- 
pleted cycle of his Idylls an epic that achieved the 
grandeur of his carly dreams. 

“The Idylls of the King” is. one long poem in 
twelve books. It is complete and true to itself only 
as one whole poem, and incomplete when any one of 
the twelve books is missed; nor is any one of the 
Idylls complete in itself, nor true to itself, apart 
from its place among the others. 

“The Idylls of the King” should be read first from 


this point of view. They should be read as one whole 
poem, for the sake of the poem; and as an epic, and 
for the sake of its story, and for Arthur’s sake. So 
it seems best to study the story of the Idylls before 
going on to study the influences under which Tenny- 
son wrote them. 

“The Idylls of the King” is before all else an epic 
poem. An epic is a heroic poem wherein one man 
outshines all others. It may be less from the glory 
of his deeds, then from the power of some purpose 
within himself. It may not be always a noble pur- 
pose, even in our greatest epics, but it is a purpose 
mighty enough to condition his own life, and the 
lives of all who have to do with him, until events of 
nations are turned by it, or epochs in history and in 
life result from it. Arthur’s purpose was to create 
an order of the highest Christian chivalry; to endow 
with power 


‘*On this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live.” 
Truly it was “a boundless purpose”; it meant the 
life and death of Arthur, but a life full of inspira- 
tion and unflagging to the end; and a death that was 
a “passing” and not death. 
‘* The King will follow Christ and we the King, 
In whom high God has breathed a secret thing,” 
sang Arthur’s knights. What it meant to be such a 
King, to have such a whisper of God, and then to be 
set down to meditate against the powers of darkness 
in a world where there were very few to follow the 
King when he followed Christ,—this is the theme of 
“The Idylls of the King.” The poem is a tragedy at 
last, it cannot fail to be, but for all that it leaves us 
with uplifted hearts holding deep desires for purity, 
and noble ideals of strength, and with faith “in the 
new sun, bringing the new year.” To this end 
Tennyson has brought his epic, and it is an end 
worthy of bearing the impress of experiences of 
many years. 
The poems must be read in their established order 
to appreciate this theme. The established order ia 
not the order in which Tennyson wrote them, but 
that does not matter. Tennyson saw his purpose 
clearly from beginning to end, and the poem is less 
stereotyped that he did not conceive the parts in 
their order. The order of the complete epic then 
is this:— 
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“The Coming of Arthur,” “The Round Table,” 
consisting of ten; “Gareth and Lynette,” “Marriage 
of Geraint,” “Geraint and Enid,” “Balin and Balan,” 
“Merlin and Vivien,” “Lancelot and Elaine,” “Holy 
Grail,” “Pelleas and Ettarre,” “The Last Tourna- 
ment, “Guinevere,” and finally “The Passing of 
Arthur.” Two Idylls of Arthur open and close the 
cycle; between them are ten, named collectively 
“The Round Table,” celebrating various knights. 
Arthur was a mystical king, the whole motive of the 
poem is a mystical ideal, and Tennyson chose twelve 
because of its being a mystical number, for the set- 
ting of his story. 

The first Idyll establishes Arthur’s right to king- 
ship. Before the story opens he has assumed that 
right for himself, and already formed his Order of 
the Table Round. This order was a circle of noble 
knights whom Arthur had bound to himself by ties 
of closest devotion. It was an ideal order of hero 
worship, Arthur’s ideals, Arthur's purposes, 
Arthur’s hopes and fears, his battles, his triumphs, 
his loves were his knights’. He inspired them as one 
man with his own faith, his own ambition, his own 
purity and noble-heartedness. He bound them by 
strictest pledges to his own exalted ideals, but also 
by such love that their pledge of obedience was a 
glad service both of will and deed, of trust and of 
lance. QOne spirit was in them all, inspired by 
Arthur, whose example never failed them, and whose 
trust never betrayed. As Gareth says it, 


** Follow the Christ, the King, 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King, 
Else, wherefore born ?”’ 


That was what Arthur made his Order feel,—to 
what else could they be born, save to follow their 
Christ, and serve their king, their leader? 

It was no idle Order, for the kingdom was beset 
with heathen hordes without, and rife with brutality 
and spiritual wickedness of every kind within. 
There had grown:— 


‘“* Great tracts of wilderness, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came.”’ 


But in the heart of it was Camelot, where “all 
men’s hearts became clean for a season.” And 
crowning Camelot was Arthur’s hall, whose towers 
Merlin built, and where around the walls was a 
mystical sculpture setting forth ever before the 
knights as they rode up to its towers the deeper s g- 
nificance of their order:— 


** Four great zones of sculpture set betwixt, 
With many a mystic symbol gird the hall, 
And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 
And in the second men are slaying beasts, 
And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 
And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 
And over all one statue in the mould of Arthur's 
* * * * 
Till the people in far fields, 
Wasted so often by the heathen hordes, 
Behold it, crying, ‘ We have still a King.’ ”’ 
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HOW TO REACH THE HEART OF A BOY. 


1. Study his parentage and home influences. 

2. Observe closely his likes and dislikes, apti- 
tudes, temper, companions, reading. 

3. Converse often with him in a friendly way. 

4. Ask as to his purposes and ambitions. 

5. Lend him books. 

6. Interest yourself in his sports. 

7. Speak to him of the lessons in the lives of 
good men. 

8. Tell him of your own struggles in boyhood or 
girlhood with adverse circumstances. 

9. In brief, be his friend; when he leaves school 
and neighborhood keep informed as to his where- 
abouts by correspondence. 


SINGING GEOGRAPHY. 


My dear Editor: At your request I herewith give 
you a sample of singing geography, as taught me in 
Clarksville, Pa., in 1852: at which time I was thir- 
teen years of age:—- 

First form:-— 

“Massachusetts, Boston. The native state of John 
Adains and his son, John Q. 

“Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The native state of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

“Virginia, ©! Richmond. The native state of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Harrison, Henry 
Clay, Zachary Taylor, Patrick Henry, Winfield 
Seott, Monroe, and Tyler.” 

Second form:— 

“Massachusetts, Boston. 
bay. 

“Pennsvlvania, Harrisburg. On the Susquehanna 
river. 

“Virginia, Richmond. On the James river.” 

Each state was sung twice, but cannot give you 
the music. In the first form you will notice that the 
singing included the state, capital, and noted native 
sons, while in the second form, it included the 
state, capital, and location. 

Large ontline maps were used—that of the United 
States, for instance, being ten or twelve feet square. 
Boundaries of states were plainly marked, as well as 
all important rivers and coast lines. Capitals and 
important cities being indicated by stars and circles. 

The teacher commenced by pointing out and nam- 
ing the different states, ete., requiring the scholars 
to repeat; when a sufficient number were memorized, 
the singing was taken up. The progress made by 
children seven or eight years of age was rapid, and I 
may say remarkable. The greatest use this system 
of geography has been to the writer was the stamp- 
ing, as it were, on the memory the shape and loca- 
tion of the di'ferent countries, their subdivisions, 
oceans, lakes, and rivers. 

Here is one foreign sample:-— 

“Switzerland, Berne, Tmcerne, and Zurich.” 

Will close with a home one:— 

“Cnited States, Washington. The government 
Republican.” Jonas J. Pierce. 

Sharpsville, Penn. 


On the Massachusette 


The principal business of one 


generation is training the next.— Albert Shaw. 
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PESTALOZZI, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


PESTALOZZI, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

This copy of a rare engraving of 1814 represents 
an interesting chapter in the life of Pestalozzi. 

The French invasion of Switzerland in 1798 
brought into relief the heroic character of Pestalozzi. 
A number of children were left on the shores of 
Lake lacerne without parents, home, food, or 
shelter. Pestalozzi collected a number of them into 
a deserted convent and spent his energies in their 
behalf. 

He gives this account of the way in which he 
passed the winter of 1799 with the children. “I 
was,” he says, “from morning till evening, almost 
alone in their midst. Everything which was done 
for their body or soul proceeded from my hand. 
Every assistance, every help in time of need, every 
teaching which they received came immediately from 
me. My hand lay in their hand, my eye rested on 
their eye, my tears flowed with theirs, and my laugh- 
ter accompanied theirs. They were out of the world, 
they were out of Stanz: they were with me, and I 
was with them. Their soup was mine, their drink 
was mine. I had nothing, I had no housekeeping. 
no friend, no servanis around me; I had them all 
alone. Were they well, I stood in their midst; were 
they ill, I was at their side. I slept in the middle of 
them. I was the last who went to bed at night, the 
first who rose in the morning. Even in bed I prayed 
and taught with them until they were asleep,—they 
wished it to be so.”—Yrom Gospel Message, Auburn, 
N. Y., Dr. W. H. Hubbard, editor. 

Y. L., Tokyo, Japan: Your Journal of Education 
is the best magazine of the kind published in 
Europe and America I have ever known, fitting 
foreigners as well as the American public. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(III.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
PEKING. 


Professor 8. Wells Williams—author of “The 
Middle Kingdom,” and an authority on things 
Chinese—speaks of Peking as “the most interesting 
and unique city in Asia.” At the same time he 
would correct our spelling of the name by saying 
that it should never be written “Pekin,” but always 
“Peking.” 

This capital city of the vast Chinese Empire is 
really a twin city. The Tartar city—the northern 
segment—is a scuare three miles long on each side. 
The southern segment, an oblong five miles by two, 
is the Chinese city. 

The wall about the entire city extends twenty-one 
miles, and that portion of the wall that surrounds 
the northern city is fifty feet high, and forty feet 
wide at the top. Within this massive protection are 
the Imperial palaces, the government buildings, and 
the barracks for troops. The wall is pierced by sev- 
eral imposing and beautiful gates that ave closed and 
barred as daylight fades into night. 

Peking is a city of parallelograms, as the streets 
all intersect each other at right angles. The leading 
thoroughfares reaching from wall to wall are broad, 
unpaved avenues; several of them more than 100 feet 
wide. ‘These are kept in as good condition as is pos- 
sible without pavement; but the cross streets in 
rainy weather are almost impassable because of mud. 
There are no public watering-carts, but the people 
are expected in the dry season to keep the street be- 
fore their own premises carefully sprinkled. Yet the 
city is plagued with dust; while filth of every form 
offends the eyes and nose of every foreign visitor. 
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There is nothing that an American would think of 
calling sanitation, the cesspools in the streets never 
being drained off, but left to the efforts of the sun. 

As iv Constantinople, the dogs are the scavengers. 
These hungry and repulsive beasts are very clannish, 
and each set jealously guards its own street or yard, 
and fight to the death any strange cur that might 

_enter their purlieus. They make night hideous by 
their howls, and make the unlit streets unsafe except 
as the foot-passenger carries a club or whip. There 
are gas works to supply light for some of the finest 
buildings, but the only light for the street is as a 
resident happens to hang out a lantern. 

The city has an abundant and never-failing water 
supply brought from the Western hills. A spacious 
canal traverses the city, and there are several large 
artificial lakes filled with lotus and different varieties 
of lilies. A large pond devoted entirely to the rear- 
ing of gold fish is a most attractive spot. 

Manufacturing is severely discouraged; but there 
are multitudes of shops, many of which are quite 
gaudy. ‘The ordinary shops have open fronts, and 
their sign-hoards are broad planks set in a stone 
base. Colors and flags are used profusely to make 
the signs conspicuous. 

The finer shop fronts are often covered with gold 
leaf. The shops of the jewelers and dealers in bric- 
a-brac are ouite attractive, and within them may be 
found treasures that no other city in Asia can equal, 
certainly cannot excel. 

The streets are filled with hawkers and push-carts, 
tinkers, cobblers, blacksmiths, barhers, grocers, and 
others. Sometimes the streets are so congested with 
these carts as to be almost impassable to travelers; 
and the din of men bawling their wares, and the loud 
wrangling between purchasers and sellers, is almost 
ear-splitting. 

Peking abounds in show places, chief among 
which are the Imperial palaces, the handsome lega- 
tions, the temples and pagodas. An inner enclosure 
in the heart of the Tartar section is known as the 
“Carnation Prohibited City,” and is the residence of 
the Emperor. Everything here is on a gorgeous as 
well as colossal scale. 

The Temple of Heaven, located in,the Chinese 
city, is ‘ae grandest building in the capital. The 
area in which it stands is enclosed by three miles of 
wall, within which are dense thickets of acacia, pine, 
fir, and cypress trees. The great altar is a series of 
three circular terraces of pure white marble. The 
basal terrace is 210 feet across, the middle one 150 
feet, and the upper one ninety feet. It is the noblest 
shrine in China. Every year at the winter solstice a 
red heifer without blemish, and on whose neck there 
has never been a yoke, is sacrificed as a whole burnt- 
offering to the chief deity. 
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The names of some of the leading buildings are 
quite suggestive—such as “The Hall of Highest 
Peace,” “The Palace of Heavenly Purity,” “The 
Hall of Intense Thought,” and “The Palace of 
Earth’s Repose.” The palace grounds and enclosures 
of the nobility are peculiarly attractive. 

The great Lama University, accommodating 1,500 
students, is quite imposing. A gorgeous religious 
ritual is celebrated here. A prominent structure is 
the Peking University, where the chief languages of 
Europe and the various sciences of the west are 
taught. There are immense printing-offices, where 
the Imperial Almanac and the Peking Gazette are 
printed. 

“In the city bookstores are national histories and 
geographies that for fulness ‘and accuracy eclipse en- 
tirely those of all other nations.”—Williams. 

Club-houses abound in the Chinese city, erected 
by cities and districts outside the capital, and for 
the use of citizens of these places when they are in 
the city. There are also club-houses for the various 
nationalities of the East, Mongol, Thibetan, Corean, 
Burmese, Assamese, and others. 

Peking has the largest suspended bell in the world. 
It was cast a hundred years before Columbus found 
America. It is fourteen feet high, thirty-four feet 
around at the rim, nine inches thick, and weighs 
120,009 peunds—sixty tons. It is struck by a mas- 
sive wooden beam. 

No proper census of the capital has ever been 
taken, hut the general estimate of the population is 
a round million. 

It has been the metropolis of the Empire for sev- 
eral centuries, certainly as far back as 1264 A. D. 
But as a city it dates much beyond this year of honor. 
In many cases the buildings are facsimiles of build- 
ings erected 1200 to 500 B. C. 

The city has seen great tragedies, in changes of 
dynasty, and in sieges undertaken by foreigners. 
It was raided by British and French troops in 1860, 
and many of its finest buildings were razed to the 
ground. In 1900, during the fanatical Boxer up- 
rising, the foreign legations were besieged in their 
compounds, and for months the nations had no 
knowledge of how their representatives were faring. 
Then the nations sent out a rescue party, which suc- 
ceeded in liberating the legations, and which drastic- 
ally punished the Chinese besiegers. With the re- 
turn of the Imperial court diplomatic relations were 
resumed, and to-day Peking is more accessible to 
foreigners, and more tolerant of them, than ever be- 
fore in its eventful history. Peking is an influential 
centre to-day; but when the awakening of China shall 
have come—as come it will—it will be one of the 
most influential cities of the globe. 


“Learn to measure your strength by your gentleness; your knowledge by your 
patience with the ignorant; your faith by your sympathy with those who ‘are out of 
the way’; your purity by your tenderness for the sinful or fallen. These are the 
only safe tests by which, in your relations with others, you may know whether you 
have caught something of His infinite love, whose gentleness hath made you great.” — 


Canon Moore. 
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CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—(L.) 


BY REA MCCAIN, 
\ Teacher of English, N. N. U., Lebanon, O. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Stories from mythology, history, and literature 
have always been used by the greater educators, and 
now their use has spread, or rather, more have joined 
the ranks of the efficient. The little sketches of 
various legends are very popular, and it has been 
found that children’s minds are capable also of ap- 
preciating the beauty of conception of many cf the 
greatest productions. Homer, in the usual metrical 
translation, is scarcely a possible book for the aver- 
age child of eight or nine, yet many children of that 
age have listened spell-bound to the great contest be- 
tween Hector and Patroclus, and have shuddered in 
sympathy when Achilles heard how his friend had 
fallen, who, but for his anger, might have returned 
once more to his native Argos. 

When it was generally acknowledged that the 
greatest and grandest might fitly be set before chil- 
dren, the adaptations of masterpieces were numerous. 
In one way and another, teachers gathered up the 
tales of all lands and times. In a gorgeous profu- 
sion, surpassing even the wonders of the Arabian 
Nights, the heroes and the poets, the fairies and the 
kings were brought to the schoolroom. Hans Ander- 
sen and Malory, Homer and Aesop, Greene and 
Thucydides, none was too old or too new, too learned 

‘or too humble, if only he had a story to tell. 

Gradually a classification suited to the need of our 
country and times grew up, one which has been tested 
in many schools of the country and has failed some- 
times, hut oftener succeeded. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


The principle taken in arranging the various 
stories is that of the different stages of civilization. 
The Aryan race is the easiest to trace both because of 


the completeness of records, and the interest felt in 
it as our own line. To go hack to the earliest times, 
the people lived in primitive fashion in the Hindu 
Koosh mountains, where the first trace is found. 
Beginning there the entire progress of civilization 
may be divided into ten periods: The Aryan, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Chivalric, Saxon, Renaissance, Puri- 
tan, Yankee, and Modern. 

The first is absolutely primitive. The beginnings 
of agriculture, architecture. government, all may be 
found there. There could be no condition better for 
presentation to little children. The complicated 
workings of modern life are beyond their compre- 
hension. Punishment meted out at once by the 
head of the clan is a more real retribution than that 
which comes by the slow process of lawyer’s plea and 
jury’s verdict. 

The Persian period represents the grand era of 
barbaric magnificence and rude pomp. The mighty 
temples make a fitting background, and as yet there 
is little hint of confused subtleties. 

The ‘treeks present a different picture. Art and 
eloquence have come to the foreground, and beauty 
is the dominant power. With the Romans war and 
law struggle for the supremacy, but in the Chivalric 
days war is all in all, trapped in all the grace of fanci- 
ful honor and glorious effort. 

‘Now comes a break in the steady growth. The 
Southern branch of the Aryan race seems exhausted, 
and the sturdy barbarian of the North shows rude 
power during the Saxon era. Learning and art have 
not only been suppressed, but forgotten, until the 
Renaissance grafts this foreign growth upon the 
sinews of the Northern mind. 

The changes wrought by wider travel are many 
and with the Puritan our course of study changes 
from its former theatre, and the new scenes are en- 
acted against the bristling branches of a virgin . 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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Harvard enrolls 5,595 students this year. 


New York’s school budget for 1904 was 422,000,- 
000, and Chicago’s, $13,000,000. 


Charles Orr enters upon his duties as the new 
school director of Cleveland. No revolution 
anticipated. 

Boston had the first school garden in the United 


States. It was started in 1890 by Henry L. Clapp 
in Derchester. 


The best magazine article of the year to my think- 
ing is the story of “Rex” and his misguided mother 
in the December number of McClure’s Magazine. 


A twelve-year-old pupil in a New York city school 
recently stabbed the principal, whom he accused of 
nagging him beyond the limit of endurance. There 
are some serious developments in the school world. 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, 
Oregon, next summer will be a gem of a fair: as per- 
fect, so far as it goes, as any exposition has ever been. 
The rates will be very low. Al] teachers west of the 
Rockies, especially, should attend. 


Forty-nine Philadelphia principals signed the 
manifesto and petition for the appointment of a com- 
mission te recommend a plan for reorganizing the 
school system of the city, and most of the others 
would have signed had opportunity been offered. 
This is without precedent in American history. 


Nearly every women’s college and co-education 
university of the country now has a special train for 
the holiday vacation, going and coming, and u-ua'ly 
for all vacations. Now the various “Fraternities” in 
the men’s colleges are coming to have their trains for 
vacation. 


We join Secretary Irwin Shepard in prophesying 
as large a registration at Asbury Park in 1905 as at 
Boston in 190%. We said after the Boston meeting 
that a combination of President Maxwell and New 
York would do it. Asbury Park is better for the 
purpose than New York would have been, 


is 
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The Illinois State Association not only made a 
generous contribution for headquarters for the 
Asbury Park meeting of the N. E. A., but appointed 
a committee to look after the state head- 
quarters and other state interests officially. This is 
an important departure and will link the state asso- 
ciation to the N. E. A. as never before. 


If Colorado could not have Mrs. Grenfell for an- 
other term, as in the dispensation of polities she 
could not, there is general rejoicing in the fact that 
Miss Katharine Craig was the fortunate nominee of 
the winning ticket. Mrs. Grenfell’s most ardent per- 
sonal and professional friends are most enthusiastic 
in their anticipation of a successful career for Miss 
Craig, who has the capacity, character, and experi- 
ence to enable her to take in hand the large prob- 
lems that will come to her in this important office. 


WHY NOT PORTLAND, OREGON ? 


Secretary Irwin Shepard in an official bulletin says 
that Asbury Park was chosem for 1905 because it 
would not do to meet at an exposition city two years 
in succession. ‘That is undoubtedly true. Mr. Shep- 
ard says there is no regret that we met at St. Louis, 
and that is probebly true. The registration was 
light, and the attendance upon most of the sessions 
very small, but the talking up of the N. E. A. helped 
to inspire 10,000 teachers who went at some other 
time, and the influence of the study of the Palace of 
Education was of incalculable vaiue. The Perma- 
nent Fund will probably be increased by another 
$50,000 at Asbury Park, and in 1906 we will go to 
the Pacific Northwest. Then we will have a second 
Los Angeles meeting. 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 


The Milwaukee meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence will have several distinct ad- 
vantages. The hotel rates will not be advanced. 
There are two elegant and adequate hotels—the 
Plankinton and the Pfeister—either as good as we 
have ever had for this department. The head- 
quarters will be at the Plankinton, though the 
Pfeister, near by, is equally good and hoth will be 
filled. Outside of Chicago and Poston there have 
never been equally good hotel accommodations for 
all, so accessible, and so reasonable. 

The day sessions will be in Pabst’s Theatre, which 
is the best adequate place of meeting that we have 
had, probably: at least it could not be better. It is 
not seven minutes’ walk from either hotel, and well 
located for both. 

The city is to do its best for the pleasure and com- 
fort of the visitors. Superintendent Carroll G. 
Pearse, William George Bruce, and S. Y. Gillan are 
leaving nothing undone that ean he provided, and 
they have behind them the board of education, over 
which Mr. Wright presides, and ex-Superintendent 
Seifert. who extended the invitation at Atlanta, in 
aiding in the perfecting of arrangements. Indeed the 
city and state appreciate the honor and advantage 
of having this body of educators within their borders, 
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HEROISM OF ILLINOIS EDUCATORS. 


The Illinois State Association was heroic in the 
extreme. By a unanimous vote the association calls 
upon the general assembly to enact a law providing 
for the licensing of teachers by the state. They de- 
clare that physicians, dentists, and pharmacists are 
required to obtain a state license before they are 
permitted to administer or mix medicines for the 
human body, and that the teachers, doctors of the 
mind and morals of the youth, ought not to be 
allowed to administer their cures for ignorance un- 
less they are able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
state that they are worthy of the trust. The resolu- 
tions urge the general assembly to fix by law the 
minimum amount of professional training necessary 
before application for license can be made. Of cours: 
it is nothing new in this country for states to license 
teachers, but it is a great departure in Illinois, and 
the proposition to define by law what professional 
training one must have had before he can apply for 
a license is new in the extreme. One might almost 
sav that it had scarcely been thought of as a legal 
enactment. If this can be enacted into law Tlinois 
will lead the New World in this line of reform. 


WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


If Wisconsin has not the banner state association 
it will be interesting to know which state has. 

There were nearly 3,500 teachers enrolled, paying 
their dues. 

Men were an exceptionally large proportion of 
every audience. 

There was practically no speaker who was not 
easily heard by all the audience. 

It is a very large fund that the association has an- 
nually, and it enables the officers to provide a pro- 
gram regardless cf cost. 

The appropriations for all sorts of professional in- 
terests are quite refreshing to an Pasterner. 

Think of the educational sentiment in a state 
that will prompt a large number of teachers to come 
to a state meeting in the holidays from points where 
the railway fare is $12, sleeper $4, train meals $2, 
and hotel bill not less than $10. This means up- 
wards of $30 to every one of those teachers. There 
were hundreds to whom it meant more than $20 ex- 
pense. Isn’t that professional spirit? 

One entire session of the Wisconsin Assoc‘ation 
was devoted to the salary-pension-tenure questions, 
and not for a minute did the dignity of the occasion 
suffer. There was nothing sordid about it, nothing 
bitter, no ranting, but just a dead-in-earnest intelli- 
gent ciscussion of the situation and its necessities. 

There were many departments in session eachi 
afterncon, and all largely attended. . 

There were five large banquets, and one notable re- 
ception on Wednesday evening. 

There were resolutions, with a business snap, on a 
variety of professional questions, and in each case the 
legislative committee will promote the enactment 
into law, 


15 
SYMPOSIUM ON GIRLS. 


The question of differentiation in the education 

of girls is a live one just now. 

1. How late in the student life should co- 
education continue? 

2. If their school life is separated, how early 
should the separation take place? In the grades? 
In the high school? In colllege? 

3. When separated, how should the education of 
girls differ from that of boys? 

4. Should the difference be determined by their 
difference in ability to learn? 

5. By their different tastes? 

6. By their different mission in life? 

7. What is your opinion of co-education in col- 
lege, as at Ann Arbor, berlin, and kindred institu- 
tions? 

8. As at Radcliffe? 

9. As at Chicago University, where they are kept 
apart in their studies till the Junior year? 

10. Qf the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
where the number of girls can never exceed 500? 

11. Express general sentiments on the education 
of girls. ‘ 

We would like a very general response to this 
symposium. and would like the replies sent in 
promptly, by February 20 at the latest. 

Tt will be equally satisfactory whether one writes 
specific answers to the questions, or a general article 
on the subject. Address Svmposium Editor, Journal 
of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


MAKING OF BEEF AND BRAINS. 


On December 4, at the famous Live Stock Show at 
the Chicago stock-yards, I saw a steer sold for thirty 
cents a pound as he stood, and merely for beef. Four 
years ago the same man sold the champion steer of 
the world for $1.50 a pound, and as he weighed 1,430 
pounds, he brought $2,145 for beef. When a whole 
animal brings $1.50 a pound the choice euts must 
bring above $10 a pound, and when that rate is paid 
it is because it is the most luscious and tender beef 
ever served to any guests. It is needless to say that 
such an animal is in build, in flesh, in fine hair, far 
beyond anything else in an exhibit with something 
like a thousand premium cattle. 

But my thought was not primarily on beef, but on 
the science and art which could produce beef worth 
$10 and more a pound for the choice euts. When a 
man offers beef such as never before went upon any 
table he can get his price for it. Is that true of the 
trained mind? Yes, in manhood. In elementary 
school products? Yes, sometimes. There are a few 
private schools that charge very high tuition and 
board, and to get a child into one of these he must be 
entered when he is born. In public schools? Well, 
possibly, on a small seale. 

IT have known many women and a_ proportionate 
number of men who were promoted from city to city, 
with advance upon advance in salary and prestige, 
simply because of a reputation made by superior 
work. This is more and more true. 

There was 2 woman in a grammar school in Magsa- 
chusetts whose school board and the parents of whos: 
children complained because she was doing things as 
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they had seen them done in by-gone days. An expert 
visited her school and said afterward, “That is the 
best grammar school teacher I ever saw.” That 
woman soon went from her $32 a month there to 
$800 a year, then to $1,000, to $1,500, to $1,800, to 
$2,000, to $2,500, to $3,700. and every promotion 
was because of the effect of her skill and art in the 
training of the brain, so to speak. That is more 
wonderful than anything ever scen in the stock 
world. 

Now the demand is for the same results. relatively, 
in a system of schocls. We see it in private schools, 
we see it in individual teachers when they will go 
from city to city, but has any city rewarded a specific 
teacher in her work, or a special school in a city? 
Something in this direction must be attained before 
there is the greatest possibility in the public school 
system. Columbia, S. C., started in the right direc- 
tion when she offered an added salary for the 
teachers who went away to a summer school, but 
half of them went to a near-by local summer school, 
and they got as much increase as those who went to 
Cornell or to Teachers College. The great mis- 
fortune of the public school is that it is a “system,” 
that *t must deal with teachers and children in tha 
mass. But teachers must appreciate this necessity 
and help each other to ennoble the mass. 


1904. 


The year just closed was not notable educationally, 
and yet it was one of general progress. 

The salaries of teachers have been advanced more 
generally than in any other year, though uot to so 
great an extent as when New York city made her 
great advance, or when Indiana or Pennsylvania 
raised the minimum salary. The great salary events 
were the raising of all salaries in Philadelphia and 
in Milwaukee. 

Pension sentiment has been strengthened, though 
no great legislative or municipal act is to its credit. 
The consolidation of schools has been ardently 
championed and incidentally adopted, but there has 
been no striking advance. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition afforded the 
best opportunity thus far to exhibit home and foreign 
progress. 

The meeting of the N. F. A. was one of the small- 
est in recent times, but it was otherwise successful. 
The wide adoption of the Batavia plan of having 
half the teacher’s schcol time devoted to personal at- 
tention to all who need her help is the remarkable 
educational experience of the year. From New York 
to cities of a few thousand it has been put in opera- 
ticn to a greater or less extent. 

The extended introduction of the school garden in 


events of the year. 

School excursions to agricultural colleges and 
other informing institutions have been of decided in- 
terest. 

The notable personal incidents are: The choice of 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper «f Illinois to become the first 
commissioner cf education for the state of New 
York. with the unparal'eled powers granted by the 
new law: the choice of George H. Martin as secre- 


tary of the Massachusetts board of education; the 


cities, and of agricultural lessons in rural schools are 
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choice of Dr. George H. Conley as superintendent of 
Boston; the retirement of Aaron Gove as superin- 
tendent of Denver, and the election of Mr. Greenlee: 
the retirement of Mrs. Helen Grenfell as state super- 
intendent of Colorado, and the election of Miss Kath- 
arine Craig; the choice of Carroll G. Pearse as super- 
intendent of Milwaukee, and of W. M. Davidson as 
superintendent of Omaha; the going of Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet to the School of Pedagogy in New York: 
the choice of Wilbur F. Gordy as superintendent of 
Springfield; the retirement of Dr. John Dewey and 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young from the Schoo] of Edueca- 
tion in Chicago, and the going of Dr. Dewey to the 
Teachers’ College; the choice of Dr. Edmund J. 
James as president of the State University of Mlinois. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The long struggle at Port Arthur ended on Sunday, 
when General Stoessel, finding further resistance useless, 
and desirous of ending the futile sacrifice of human life, 
cent to General Nogi an cffer to negotiate terms of sur- 
render. At noon on Monday, commissioners of the con- 
tending armies met to arrange the terms, the Japanese 
representatives acting under direct instructions from the 
Mikado to accord full military honors to the brave gar- 
rison which had so long withstood the Japanese assaults. 
The Japanese were as magnanimous in the hour of vic- 
tery as they have been unrelenting in their attack. It 
was a great day for Japan, and Tokio went wild with 
joy. As for Port Arthur the horrors of the long siege 
and of the final assaults are indescribable. The survivors 
describe the place as a living hell, and no other words 
could express it. 

* 

Commissicner Garfield's first report derives special 
importance from the fact that the recommendations 
which it makes regarding the regulation of corporations 
are believed to embody the policy of the Administration. 
Mr. Garfield would compel all corporations which do an 
interstate business to take out a federal license as a 
condition to engaging in interstate or foreign commerce. 
He would have them comply with reasonable provisions 
as to organization and management before receiving 
such a license, and would exact from them the making 
of all required reports and returns as a condition of re- 
taining their license. The thought of what might be 
done with such a svstem in radical hands gives corpor- 
ate managers a tremor of apprehension. Yet there is 
obvious need of some check upon the abuses resulting 
from the nrésent system, under which corporations are 
chartered in a state selected for its lax laws, to depredate 
in other states to whose laws they cannot be held ac- 
countable. It may be the part of prudence to accept a 
milder form of regulation rather than to invite one 
which shall be more drastic and possibly destructive. 

* * 

Secretary Hay has sent a second circular note to the 
Powers regarding the proposed peace conference, Fa- 
vorable replies to the proposal made in the first note 
have been received from the governments of Austro- 
Hungary, Denmar, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Roumania, Spain, Sweden and Norway, and Switzerland. 
These all accept the proposal in principle, reserving for 
future consideration the questions of date and scope. 
Russia is not averse to the conference, but cannot par- 
ticipate in it while the war is in progress; and Japan has 
nro objection to entering the conference, but on the con- 
dition that all questions relating to the present war shall 
be excluded from consideration. Under these conditions, 


Secretary Hay’s note remits the further and necessary 
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interchange of views regarding the conference to the in- 
ternational bureau under the control of the permanent 
administrative council of the Hague. 

* * 

The international commission of inquiry into the 
North Sea incident has had its first formal meeting at 
Paris, and has adjourned until January 9 for the real 
opening of the inquiry. Rear Admiral Davis represents 
the United States upon the commission, and Rear Ad- 
miral Beaumont represents Great Britain. Admiral 
Fournier is the French, and Admiral Kaznakoff the 
Russian member. These four, by unanimous vote, se- 
lected Admiral Baron von Spaun of the Austro-Hun- 
garian navy as the fifth member. !t is clear that the 
commissicn will carry on its investigation in a leisnrely 
way. Tragic as the incident was which furnished the 
occasion for the commission, there is almost a complete 
subsidence of interest in the affair. Rarely has an cc- 
currence so threatening passed so quickly into the region 
of calm and dispassionate investigation. The Russians 
still profess to believe that there were Japanese torpedo 
boats in the vicinity of the trawlers, but it is probable 
that the inquiry will demonstrate that the Russian ships 
fired upon each other through a mistake, and that the 
fishermen were victims of that blunder. 

* * ~ 

The Administration has made another move against 
the trusts which will be watched with peculiar interest 
by the press of the country, as it closely affects their in- 
terests. Attorney-General Moody has filed a petition in 
the United States District Court at St. Paul against the 
“General Paper Company,” generally known as. the 
“Paper Trust,” asking an injunction to prevent it from 
making and carrying out agreements in violation of the 
anti-trust law. The charge is that the defendant cor- 
poration has entered into an agreement with twenty or 
thirty other corporations named as co-defendants to 
regulate and control the price of paper, and that this 
agreement is in effect a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
The practical effect of its operations has been to restrict 
the output and greatly to increase prices, particularly 
the cost of news print paper, which has been raised 
about fifty per cent. 


* * * 

A storm cloud, no larger than a man’s hand, yet suffi- 
cient to cause solicitude in view of recent history, has 
arisen over Venezuela. ‘The United States has a double 
grievance against President Castro’s government, first 
because of its alleged unfair treatment of an American 
corporation, the New York and Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany, and second, because of its summary expulsion of 
an American editor. It has carried on an unsatisfactory 
correspondence regarding these matters, but is as far as 
ever from getting explanation or redress. Meanwhile 
England, Germany, and Italy, which were made pre- 
ferred creditors of Venezuela by the decision of the 
Hague tribunal, are finding it difficult to prevent the per- 
version of a part of the revenues of the Venezuelan ports 
which were pledged as security for payment, and their 
irritation may lead to further interference on their part, 
if Castro does not yield to American influence. 

* * * 


Speculation is still rife as to the trysting place of the 


different sections of the Russian 
Madagascar has been mentioned, and _ certain 
islands in the Indian ocean, but nothing deti- 
nite is known. Meanwhile Admiral Togo is ar- 
ranging a tryst of his own, and unless the Rus- 
sian plans are carried out more smoothly than there is 
reason to expect from earlier developments of Russian 
strategy, there is a chance that the Japanese fleet will 
engage the first section of the squadron, which went by 
way of Suez, before the secord and heavier section 


Baltic fleet. 
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makes its slower way up the African coast. The practi- 
cal annihilation of the Russian Port Arthur squadron— 
of which only a single gunboat and a few destroyers 
now remain afloat—has made it possible for Admiral 
Togo to withdraw his fighting craft from the lorg 
blockade of that port, and to put it in readiness to a - 
tack the approaching squadron. There is an increasing 
demand in Russia for the recall of the Baltic fleet before 
it is too late. 
* * * 


Just a week after the Czar’s “name day,” on which it 
had been anticipated that he would make proclamation 
of reforms, the expected manifesto was published. It 
covered practically all of the suggestions made at the 
recent conference of presidents of the zemstvos, with the 
exception of the largest and most important, the con- 
stitution of a representative assembly. It promised that 
the questions of a hetter enforcement of existing laws, 
the extension of the zemstvo organization, the equality 
of peasants with other citizens before the law, work- 
men’s insurance, protection against arbitrary arrest, re- 
ligious freedom, the rescinding of all unnecessary re- 
strictive laws, and the fullest possible liberty of the press 
should be referred to the council of ministers with orders 
to make prompt report. 

* * * 

This repiy is encouraging so far as it goes. It affords 
ground to hope that some such plan of reform as was 
recommended by M. Witte, to which reference was made 
in this column last week, may be adopted, with the re- 
sult.of greatly improving the condition of the peasantry. 
But bureaucracy will die hard in Russia, if it dies at all. 
It is significant of the conditions prevailing there that on 
the same day on which the Czar’s conciliatory ukase 
was published, the government issued a repressive order 
warning the people against political agitation. In this 
order the recent meeting of the zemstvos representatives 
at St. Petersburg was referred to as an occasion of dis- 
cord and excitement; and the people were admonished 
against making demands which are “inadmissible in the 
face of the sacred foundations of the laws of the empire 
and the indestructible elements which form the govern- 


ment.” This admonition augurs ill for real and lasting 
reform. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


STORM’S IN ST. JURGEN. Edited by J. H. Beckman, 
German teacher in Lincoln (Neb.) high school. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 120 pp. List price, 35 
cents: mailing price, 40 cents. 

Storm is one of the finest writers of Northera G r- 
many, both in poetry and prose. In this new volume in 
the International Modern Language Series is presented 
an excellent lesson of how environment influences 
thuman life. The tone of the story is sweet, aJthough 
somewhat sad and melancholy, and cannot fail to hold 
the pupil’s interest from beginning to end. 

The notes of the book are limited to proper explana- 
tious and are brief and to the point. There are included 
a number of exercises for re-translation which it is 
hoped will prove a useful addition to the text. The book 
is well adapted for use in the second year of the high 
school or in first-year college classes. 


THE FAERIE QUEFNE. By Edmund Spenser. With 
an introduction by William P. Trent, professor in Co- 
lumbia University, and a biography by J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. 426 and 428 West Broadway, New York: 
Yhomas Y. Crowell & Co. Portrait frontispiece. 556€ 
pp. Cloth. Astor edition. Price, 60 cents. 

This text of “The Faerie Queene” follows the original 
spelling, making the single change of substituting mod- 
ern type. A glossary of obsolete words and phrases at 
the back of the book supplies all needful interpretation 
to the otherwise unaided reader. 

The present volume will he found to contain every aid 
to the mastery of this great classic. Professor Trent of 
Columbia writes a special introduction, together with a 
note on the language and metres and a bibliographical 
note. A new life of the poet is also included. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Charles Morris. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Illustrated. 
576 pp. 

The aim of this volume is to give a pen-picture of the 
leading events of human history, and the author has 
certainly reached his aim. In a most graphic, if not in 
an exhaustive way, he sketches for us what men have 
been doing siace the early ages, and specially the method 
by which civilization has reached its present stage. The 
author may worthily be commended both for his selec- 
tion of events, and for the very choice language used in 
their portrayal. It is a decidedly readable book from 
beginning to end. It is copiously and beautifully illus- 
trated, and elaborately and carefully indexed. It meas- 
ures -up to any of its predecessors in the same field of 
historical research. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Francis Newton Thorpe, A. 
M.. Ph. D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 450 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

A clear and concise setting forth of the original and 
civil development of the states and the Union. The evo- 
lution frem the first confederation of the thirteen orig- 
inal colonies to the complex constitutional government 
of to-day, passes, in panoramic vividness, before the 
reader. It is a narrative of principles and the applica- 
tion of principles. 

The chapters upon the state constitutions are of great 
value. The appendix contains the Constitution, with 
citation of interpretative cases taken from the manwal 
of the Senate of the United States. There is also a fine 
index to the Constitution. . 


\ 


MEILHAC AND HALEVY’S L’ETE DE LA SAINT 
MARTIN. Edited by Victor FE. Francois, A. M., Uni- 
versity cf City of New York. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co, Cloth. 9§ pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A little French comedy written jointly by the above- 
named dramatic composers. It dates from 1873, when it 
was first rendered in the Comedie Francaise. It has a 
clever pict, a delicate sentiment, a witty dialogue, and 
an easy, flowing style, making it specially serviceable to 
students of French in school or college. An extensive 
vocabulary is added to the text. 


GHENT’S MASS AND CLASS. A Survey of Social 

Divisions. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In a highly interesting manner Mr. Ghent has grappled 
with one of the social problems that will not “down.” 
Like most writers of hooks of this class Mr. Ghent does 
not believe in modern industrial society. The increase 
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BERGEN’S 
ELEMENTS 


BOTANY 


Revised Edition 


A distinctly better book in every way is the result 
of this recent revision of the most widely used text- 
book on the subject. 


The work is designed as a half-year course for 
students in secondary schools. 


It covers all the ground which ordinary classes 
can traverse, and presents only those subjects which 
are essential to an elementary course in the science. 


The book is especially characterized : 


| By the natural method ot presentation, intro- 
ducing the pupil first, as Professor Huxley recom- 
mended, to the ne familiar forms and 
processes of plant life. 

{ By the i use of technical terms, employ- 
ing these only when they are indispensable for the 
sake of clearness or of brevity. 

{ By the treatment of the structures and the func- 
tions of plants consecutively, not in widely sepa- 
rated portions of the book. 

By the intimate combination of laboratory work 
with discussion, taking pains, however, not to tell 
the pupil, either in words or by means of illustra- 
tions, what he is to see before he sees it for himself. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


of wealth with the individual or the nation, the in- 
creased employment, the higher wages, the shorter 
hours, the reduced hours of toil for women and children, 
the postpenement of the age at which children can go 
to work, the improved sanitation of factories, the better 
protection for working men and women count for little 
or nothing with him, for everything points to economic 
materialism and inevitable state socialism. 

History is a record of class struggles and changes 
primarily caused by economic needs and conditions. 
Throughout the last century our political contests have 
been based almost wholly on economic differences, and 
they have revealed an increasing tendency to develop 
clear-cut divisions between economic classes. Wars, 
treaties, constitutions, laws, institutions, are closely de- 
pendent upon economic conditions. 

He proceeds to examine the functions of the several 
social classes and the ethics of each class. He does not 
like the ethics of the traders, who are the ruling elements 
to-day, and does lite the ethics of the workmen. He 
believes that in the transformed society of the future 
the distinctive class ethics of the producers, purged and 
refined of their grosser phase; due to individualist compe- 
tition, will become the accepted ethics of all society! 
These chapters are followed by a scathing analysis of 


, the role of graft in modern industry, and the book ends 


with a brief essay on the failure of the trading class 
from any moral or social point of view and the conse- 
quent certainty of the triumph of socialism. 


IN DOUBLET AND HOSE. A Story for Girls. By Lucy 


Foster Madison, authecr of “A Colonial Maid.’ Illus- 
trated hy Clyde O. De Land. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 12mo. 330 pp. Price, 


$1.25. 

This is a story of the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
hercine and her family favor the claims of Mary of Scot- 
land to the throne of England. During a visit of Dliza- 
beth at the house of the heroine’s parents, the Queen 
becomes displeased, and as a punishment orders the 
girl to attend her at the court. Her adventures there, 
and the incidents which lead to her confinement in the 
Tower of London, her escape from the tower, and final 
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restoration to honor with the great Queen form a, most 
interesting narrative, 


MOKIKE’S MOZART AUF DER REISE NACH PRAG. 
Edited and annotated by William G. Howard of Har- 
vard University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
125 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This German text has been selected not so much be- 
cause it deals with the great musical composer, but be- 
caus© it is Morike’s best effort in narrative, and is 
written in very choice German. The student has in this 
brief work a sample of the best for his reading. The 
notes are copious and highly illuminative, while the in- 
troduction is a choice bit of literary history. 

LITTLE FOLKS OF MANY LANDS. 
Chance. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
price, 45 ceats. 
As a supplementary reader for the lower grades this 

little book will undoubtedly be more successful’ than any 
that has come to our notice in a long time. As a méans 
of making geography more interesting to the youngest 
pupils it has no superior, being greatly assisted to this 
end by a large number of appropriate illustrations, many 
of them being in color. 


By Lulu M. 
112 pp. List 


THE MARATHON MYSTERY. By B. E. Stevenson, 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This story, a sequel to “The Holladay Case,” relates 
the strange facts attending the murder of a sailor in a 
New York apartment house and another which is still 
more mystericus and implicating the lover of the girl 
who is suspected of the former crime. 

The narrative is well written, and its scenes are vivid 
and highly interesting, holding the attention of the 
reader to the end. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. Beautiful. Handy. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell. 

FRONDES AGRESTES. Selected Readines from John 
Ruskin’s “Modern Painters.’’ Cloth. 203 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

These selections from “Modern Painters” were made 
in 1874 by a friend of John Ruskin, and the latter was 
much pleased with her discernment’ that 
he printed her selections in absolute submis- 
sion to her judgment, merely arranging the pieces in 
the order which seemed most convenient for the recip- 
rocal bearing’ of their fragmentary meanings, and add- 
ing here and there an explanatory note. 

“Frondes Agrestes’’ has since become popular with a 
great variety of readers who did not care to hunt for 
the beanties of Ruskin’s thought through the technical- 
ities of art introduced into ““Modern Painters.” 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
With Intreduction by Andrew J. George. Cloth. 260 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This volume is made up of nine chapters, on “Fate,” 
“Power,” “Woalth,” “Culture,” “Behavior,” “Worship,” 
“Considerations,” “Beauty,” and “Illusions’—some of 
his richest, ripest work. This book was recently trans- 
lated into German, evoking the following crit'cism from 
a literary journal of Germany: “It reads like a thor- 
oughly modern book. Its observations have the effect of 
being made expressly for our present time. It is a gos- 
pel of life, filled with a liberalizing force. It is a revela- 
tion of deep spiritual illumination.” Emerson grows 
More moiern as time goes on, and is becoming an 
apostle to many nations. 

ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTE- 
GRAI. CALCULUS. By Will'am A. Gramville, professor 
of mathematics in the Sheffield Scientific school, Yale 


University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo. Semi-flexible 
cloth. [llustrated. 4€2 pp. List price, $2.50; mailing 
price, $2.70. 


The publishers announce this book as the first of a 
series of standard text-books in mathematics to be com- 
Diled under the direction of Professor Percy F. Smith of 
Yale University, Professor Granville’s Calculus is in- 
tended for students in college and engineering schools. 
The book covers a wide grownd, carefully including 
everything connected with this branch of mathematical 
research. A large number of examples are given under 
each topic treated, so as to familiarize the student with 
these necessarily difficult methods of computation. 
About 250 figures are interspersed in the text, on which 
no laber or expense has been spared. It would not be 
fair to overlsok or undervalue the typography of the 
book. it may justly be stvled a triumph of the printer’s 
art, and reflects the greatest credit on the publishers, 
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A GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


' By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet. 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and ae 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 
Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 


$75.00 CASH PRIZES 


Wishing to encourage pen and ink line drawing for process engrav 
the author offers seventy-five dollars in cash prizes, viz.: three in 54 
of $15.00 each, and three second prizes of $10.00 each, for the best pen 
and ink copies of certain plates in the book. All drawings must be 
forwarded to the author by April 6th, 1905, and will be returned after 
the prizes have been awarded, Only those will be eligible to compete 
who order the book directly of Mr. Bartlett and enclose the price with 
the order. (Students’ edition, quarto size, price $5.00.) Full particulars 
regarding the competition will be mailed to each purchaser of the book. 
rite the full name and address. 


GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT, Arlington, Mass. 
P. O. Box 44. 


who have done so much to render our school books at- 
tractive as well as thorough. 


HANDBOOK OF' AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Edited 
by Lawrence BB. Evans, Ph. D., Tufts College. The 
Government of Chio, by Wilbur H. Siebert, Ohio State 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 310 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a carefully prepared account of the history and 
administration of the state of Ohio, by a skilful and 
scholarly historian with the instincts of the statesman. 
It has not been hastily prepared, though the intreduc- 
tion of the new schoo! code, election laws, and other 
changes made necessary by the revision of the last ses- 
sion of the legislature has been promptly inserted, mak- 
ing this the only school book available that is alsolutely 
up-to-date as to the Ohio lawson these important subjects, 
In every respect the book is worthy a place in the front 
rank of school beoks. 


HELMHOLZS POPULARE VORTRAGE. Selected 
and edited by Daniel B. Shumway, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Boston: PD. C. Heath & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 195 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In response to a clear call for German scientific texts, 
Professor Shumway has prepared some selections from 
the lectures of the widely famous scientist, Helmholz. 
His popular scientific lectures were the first of their 
kind te be presented in Germany. It is from these lec- 
tures, free from all stilted and abstruse expressions, that 
the American editor has made his choices, which will be 
found well adapted to the readers of German texts. 


IN TO THE YUKON. By William S. Edwards. Cincin- 
nati, O.: The Robert Clarke Company, Price, $1.50. 
This book is a series of pen pictures of a tour through 

Northwest Canada, the north Pacific coast, and the 

Klondyke. Originally written as a series of heme let- 

ters it gives a faithful account of the scenery, customs, 

and people of that newly-discovered country in the Far 

North. 


There are eighty-seven half-tore pictures made from 


kodak snap-shots, which gives the book particular life 
and interest. , 


, 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible.” By Rev. J. L. Hurlbut. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company. 

“The Development of Primary and Secondary Education in Michi- 
gan.”’ By Daniel Putnam. Price, $1.00. Ann Arbor: George Wahr. 

“The Forms of Public Address.” Edited by George P. Baker. 
Price, $1.12.—— * Meissner’s Aus Deutschen Landen.” Edited by 
Josefa Schrakamp. Price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘“‘A Socratic Study of Plane Geometry.” By J. J. Quinn. Price, 
$1.00. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. ” 

** Stone’s History of England.”’ Brought to 1904 by W. H. Cushing. 
Price, 8 cents. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co 

“The Child.” By Amelia Price, $1.25. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘Children in Literature.” By Mary H. Husted. Price, 50 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“ Freytag’s Die Journalisten.”’ Edited by L. R. Gregor. 
cents.—_—‘‘ Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way.” 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


iza Tanner. 


Price, 50 
By Frank A. Hill. 
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CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES.—(1.) 


{Continued from page 13.} 


forest. Now the transition is very apparent. The 
Yankee is but a later stage of the Puritan, and the 
Modern era will, let us hope, prove a suecce:gor not 
unworthy of the former periods. 

This outline of history is rough, but fairly accur- 
ate. Arranging with laps in some instances this 
might be applied to the ordinary school system of 
eight years as follows:— 

First: Aryan and Fersian. 

Second: Persian and Greek. 

Third: Roman and Chivalric. 

Feurth: Chivalric and Saxon. 

Fifth: Renaissance. 

Sixth: Puritan and Yankee. 

Seventh and Highth: Modern. 

Such a classification of history is often made, but 
its object in the present instance is solely to furnish 
a necessary basis for the arrangement of literary 
material. It is not the intention to place in the 
child's mind an crderly list of battles and dates, 
rulers and dynasties. These periods serve simply as 
the basis of a division of the stories. 

Any narrative which is pure, strong,. and true, 
either in principle or fact, may be used. Of ihe 
Aryan period, few can be found. Several of the 
fairy tales, such as “Puss-in-Boots,” “Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,” and “Cinderella,” originated then and 
give the best of materal. It is plain that these will 
not be sufficient to fill the greater part of the first 
year. Further, several of the times are supplied with 
more than the most enthusiastic can use in a reason- 
able time. Some of these may be appropriated for 
_the more barren stretches of the earliest days. Clytie 

and the Sun, King Midas, Phaethon, many of the 
detached legends may he used. It is not necessary to 
speak in detail of the various times. 

The very name of Greece brings to mind the 
Trojan war and the wanderings of Ulysses. 

What is less obvious is the proportion of time to 
give to the various studies.. Whatever its formative 
importance may be, its immediate utility is much less 
than that of the multiplication table, and to allow 
the literature to assume an undue importance will 
inevitably bring it into bad repute. At the most not 
more than fifteen minutes a day can be taken for the 
story-telling. It is evident that in the primary 
grades the teacher must give most of the literary 
training in this way. 

A long tale like “Tihe Iliad” cannot be related in 
fifteen minutes. The first step is, then, to decide 
what part to use at a time. To continue with “The 
Tliad” as an illustration, there is found therein a pari 
of a narrative, the whole of which might be desig- 
nated as the Trojan war. The first tale might take 
up the Apple marked “For the Fairest,” which 
brought such dire discord. The judgment of Par's, 
taken separately, has a plot complete in every par- 
ticular, vet the consciousness that the same. charac- 
ters will appear in the morrow’s portion gives a 
deeper interest. Whatever be the ultimate fate cf the 
serial story, there is no dowht that children clamor 
for an ever-continuing account of the same hero. 
Little by iittle, the war advances, the difficulty at 
Aulis, the anger of Achilles, the bravery of Patro- 
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Special Designs a Special Feature 

Tell us what you want a Clock to do 

and we will make a Clock to do it. 

HALL CLOCKS 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS 

WATCHMAN CLOCKS 

Clocks for Time Locks, Electric Secondary 

Systems, showing time on dials limit- 

less in number and location. 


E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
405 Washington St. 


BOSTON 


(Sixty-two years on one site.) 


Manufacturers of most of the notable tower clocks in 
this country, and installers of the principal elec- 
tric secondary systems in the great public 
and private buildings. 


Manufacturers also of High-Grade Watches 
Correspondence Solicited 


clus, the death of Hector, each furnishes its day’s 
pleasure. and in itself is a part of a well-articulated 
whole. 

As the pupils grow older the style changes. 
From Galahad, in gleaming silver armor on his white 
horse, to Elder Brewster, the step is a long one. 
Little children are almost entirely dependent on the 
teacher, but as reading becomes easy the study of 
“Fvangeline” takes the place of listening to myth or 
fairy story. “Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
sattle” proves as stimulating as was once the brav- 
ery of Horatius. The change is not a sudden one; 
continuously the child is trained to draw more and 
more from the printed page. In the third grade the 
bright child will struggle with the difficulties pre- 
sented by books intended for adults, and by the time 
the sixth school year is ended most of the so-called 
children’s hooks should be abandoned. History ap- 
propriates the last three ages, and what had begun 
in story-telling has branched off into the various 
studies of the grammar grades. Geography, history, 
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and literature, cach offers its quota to the discussion 
of the Puritan, Yankee, and Modern eras. 

The function of the story need not end with the 
narrative. The children may retell it, or in written, 
and hence more laborious form, it may appear in 
their language lessons. In this work good use may 
-be made of pictures. It is exceedingly tedious to ex- 
plain to a child how the Roman dressed, but, if a 
picture be shown, he grasps at once the idea of the 
loose, flowing draperies. Better still is the -plan 
adopted in many schools of dressing dolls in the 
different costumes and letting them show how the 
various heroes appeared. The one idea to be kept 
before the mind is how best to give the pupil a vivid 
idea of each period and its greatest men. 

Tt will be the cbject of the following papers in this 
series to describe very briefly the characteristics of 
the ages selected, and in appended lists to indicate 
what stories and pictures can be easily obtained and 
suitably used in the several grades. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


PERILS FOR PROSPECTORS. 


An unwelcome story has just come from Mazatlan, 
Mexico, of the possibly tragic fate of two American pros- 
pectcrs. The island of Tiburon is the largest island in 
the Gulf of California, and is reported as very rich in 
mineral resources. It is the home of the Seri Indians, 
who are known to he cannibals. The dreams of possible 
wealth led the Americans to visit the island, when they 
were seized by the Indians and carried off into the in- 
terior. Fishing smacks recently arrived report the cap- 
ture also of several fishermen. Facts regarding the cap- 
tives are anxiously awaited by people on the Mexican 
mainland. A large primitive force is being sent from 
Hermosillo, Sonora, to subdue the Seris, who, it is said, 
are on the war-path. 


SAN FRANCTISCO’S EXPANSION. 


The December issue of Sunset says that for the first 
six months of 1904, San Francisco spent $5,500,000 for 
new buildings, The numher of building contracts for 
that brief period was 1,204. 'This breaks all previous 
records in expansion, Since our acquisition of the 
Philippines, the city’s trade has been advancing by leaps 
and bounds. The population is increasing so rapidly 
that living places have tenants before their final coat of 
paint. No sooner was the St. Francis hotel finished, 
costing $1,80C,000, than a still larger and finer hostelry—- 
the Fairmont—was erected. James L. Flood is complet- 
ing a twelve-story business block of Colusa sardstone, 
with marble, enameled brick, and terra cotta interior 

. finishings, that will cost $2,000,000. It almost seems as 
if the building business was being overdone, but the 
financiers and real estate men of the Golden Gate region 
deem it only a natural expansion, and expect that even 
it will be eclipsed by the development of the coming 
years. 

RUSSIA’S BALTIC FLEET. 


It is an interesting study in geography to follow the 
course of the great war-fleet that Russia is sending out 
to the Far Rast, Leaving its rendezvous at Libau on the 


shore of the Baltic Sea, it passed through the sound 


waters of the Cattegat and Skager-Rack into the North 
Sea. Here it had its unfortunate collision with British 
fishing vessels on the Dogger Banks. Then it passed on 
to Vigo in Spain, where it remained for some days. 
Shortly afterwards the fleet was divided, a part of it to 


go through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal and - 
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Red Sea to the Indian Ocean, while the other was to go 
along the west coast of Africa, and around the Caps of 
Good Hope, and unite with the other section at some 
point in the Jndian Ocean that had been secretly agreed 
upon. The second section has been heard from at the 
French Congo, and Cape Mossamedes in Portuguese 
South Africa, while a rumor is heard of its having passed 
Cape Town. The first section has been coaling at 
Jibutl in Abyssimia, The latest news is that the Japanese 
fleet has gone out to meet the Baltic fleet, and that there 
may be a great naval battle at the Straits of Sunda, or 
some point in the South China Sea, Within a month or 
so, startling news may come of the naval clash, and the 


defeat possibly of one of the greatest fleets of modern 
times. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


The cranberry is native to the cooler sections of the 
North American continent, wherever there are peat bogs 
or sandy marshes, It is found at points about the Great 
Lakes, and along the Atlantic seaboard from Canada to 
Virginia. It is on Cape Cod, however, that it has been 
brought to its highest perfection through careful culti- 
vation. Cape Cod cranberries are found in all our home 
markets, and are the standard by which those of other 
sections are compared. On the Pacific coast, in western 
Oregon and Washington, the berries are now being ex- 
tensively raised. Tillamook, Clatsop, and Coos counties 
in Oregon are found peculiarly adapted to their cu‘tiva- 
tion, there being numerous bogs, with abundant water 
to flood them at the right time, and a climate favorable 
to abundant growth and fruitage. When the plants are 
ten years old they will yield an average of 200 bushels 
to the-acre, which, at $2.50 a bushel, brings in a hand- 
some income. The berries of the Pacific coast are not 
yet as large as the Cape Cod berries, but each year a 
larger, better brand is being gathered. The autumn 
sunshine for the picking season makes the work a de- 
light; in fact, it is one of the merriest seasons of in- 
gathering on the coast. 


A COMMUNICATION. 


Schenectady, N. Y., December 27, 1904. 
Dear Dr, Winship: In your issue of January 7, 1904, 
you refer to the “syllabus on high school English pre- 
sented” to the Association of Academic Principals at 
Syracuse last December.. In your last issue, December 
22, you print the beginning of Chairman Lovell’s modi- 
fication of the former report. I notice that my name is 
given as signing this modification. My position is this: 
I authorized Chairman Boynton of Ithaca to “add my 
name to the English Report, together with the brief 
statement that I am in accord with it only in so far as 
it follows the English report which was submitted last 
December.” 
Will you kindly print this letter so that I may not be 
accused of signing something in which I do not believe? 
Principal Lovell’s report and mine are not very far 
apart, but I cannot accept some of his changes. 
Yours truly, 
Arthur Marvin. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. : 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 28-March 1-2, 1905: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee. 

July 3-11: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Boston school 
board’s final meeting of 1904 was 
occupied principally with cleaning up 
matters which had been before the 
board for some time. Miss Agnes G. 
Gilfether was appointed master of 
the Shurtleff grammar school, South 
Boston, and the appointment was 
confirmed by a vote of 17 to 1. 
Charles N. Bentley of Cambridge was 
appointed and unanimously confirmed 
as master of the Oliver Hazard Perry 
grammar school, South Boston. 
Miss Agnes G. Gilfether, the 
newly-appointed master of the 
Shurtleff grammar school, has taught 
in South Boston thirteen years. She 
was first appointed an assistant in 
the Lawrence grammar school, South 
Boston, in 1891, and remained there 
until 1901, being then appointed as- 
sistant in the South Boston high 
school. She held this position until 
the fall of 1903, when she was ap- 
pointed assistant principal of the 
same school. She is a native of 
South Boston. 


SOMERVILLE. Superintendent 
Gordon A. Southworth, in his annual 
report, states that the population of 
Somerville is 70,088, and that there 
are 11,787 pupils in the schools; that 
the per capita cost of each high 
school scholar is $57.53, of each 
grammar and primary scholar, $23.84, 
and of all schools, $25.48; that the 
total cost of maintenance is $315,904, 
and the number of teachers 312. 

Included among the recommenda- 
tions are immediate provision of ad- 
ditional high school accommodations, 
a six-room addition to the Hodgkins 
school in ward 7, frequent medical 
inspection of schools, and a director 
of physical training and athletics. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Thirty-five high school principals 
of the state have banded together in 
a movement which will bar poor 
scholars from participating in any 
high school athletic contest here- 
after, a plan which, it is claimed, 
will greatly affect college material as 
far as Connecticut is concerned. 
While high school students and col- 
lege men, whom they have interested 
in the matter, are much agitated and 
strong in their opposition to the 
scheme, they can see no redress, and 
expect that the movement will suc- 
ceed. The matter presents itself at 
this time in the shape of an athletic 
eligibility rule which shail govern all 
the schools. That is, a student must 
have a standing of seventy per cent. 
or thereabout in his studies before 
he can engage in any athletic con- 


test. These thirty-five principals at 
present rather favor seventy per cent. 
as the standing. it is known that 
very few of the star high school ath- 
letes can hold this standing, and on 
that account it is argued that the rule 
delivers a knockout blow to school 
athletics. Few, if any, of the 
schools require a higher standing 
than sixty-five per cent. now, and 
most of them are below that per- 
centage, while a number do not rec- 
ognize a study standing in athletics 
at all. College men claim that a stu- 
dent must be in constant practice 
during his time in the preparatory 
schools in order to make good in the 
universities, and it is not unlikely 
that they will present their argu- 
ments to the principals. Principal 
H. D. Simonds of the Bridgeport 
high school, Principal Ferguson of 
the Middletown high school, and 
Principal W. J. Prouty of the Meri- 
den high school are’the ones who are 
pushing the movement most vigor- 
ously. It is believed that their 
schools will not be affected to such 
a great extent as the star teams of 
New Haven, Hartford, New Britain, 
New London, and Waterbury, and 
many smaller schools. Mr. Ferguson 
communicated with thirty-six princi- 
pals, and thirty-five announced their 
intention of pursuing a warm cam- 
paign to prohibit the poor student 
from games. The matter will come 
up for action at the meeting of the 
high school principals of the state at 
New Haven next February. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


James M. Hamilton, the new presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College at 
Bozeman, is making a notable suc- 
cess of his administration. He has 
been in the state fifteen years, has 
been a member of the state board of 
education, has been professor in the 
State University at Missoula, and has 
been superintendent of schools at 
Missoula. He is one of the best edu- 
cators in the state. 


Only One Niagara Falls, 


and only one Miehigan Central rail- 
road which affords from its car win- 
dows a grand and most satisfactory 
view of the Great Cataract. Ten- 


days’ stop-over, without extra charze, 
is permitted on all through tickets. 
For illustrated folder write W..H. 
Underwood, G. E. P. agent, Buffalo, 
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Program of Department of Super— 
intendence, N. E. A. 


Tuesday, February 28, 1905, 9.20 a. 

m.—Review of the educational fea- 
tures of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, Howard J. Rogers, chief of 
department of education and director 
of congresses; first assistant commis- 
sioner of education, Albany; E, Oram 
Lyte, chairman of group and depart- 
ment juries on education and member 
of the superior jury of awards; prin- 
cipal of First Pennsylvania State 
Normal school, Millersville, Penn.; 
Ben Blewett, member of jury of 
awards, group 1, elementary educa- 
tion; assistant superintendent of in- 
struction, public schools, St, Louis. 
- 2.30 p. m.—‘Means of Increasing 
the Efficiency of our Public School 
Work.” Albert G. Lane, district super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago; Carroll 
G. Pearse, superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee: William I. Crane, super- 
intendent of schools, Marshalltown, 
Ta. 

8.15 p. m.—“‘Some of the conditions. 
which cause variation of the rate of 
school expenditure in different lo- 
calities,”’ W. T, Harris, United S ates 
commissioner of education, Washing- 
ton; George E. Vincent, professor of 
sociology, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

Wednesday, March 1, 9.30 a. m.—- 
“Charter Provisions as Related to the 
Organization of School Systems,” 
William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of schools for the city of New York; 
president of the National Educational 
Association: F. Louis Soldan, super- 


intendent of instruction, public 
schools, St. Louis; annual husiness 
meeting. 


.20 p. m.—Round Tab'e sessions— 
Round Table of state and county su- 
perintendents; leader, Alfred Bayl'ss, 
state superintendent of pub‘ic instruc- 
tion, Sprinefield. Tll.; Round Table of 
city superintendents: leader, Frank 
B. Dyer, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, O., “The Merit System of 
Appointing and Promoting Teach- 
ers.” 

8.15 p. m.—Report of the commit- 
tee of conference on uniferm system’ 
of key-notation for indicating pro- 
nunciation, KE, O. Vaile, editcr of In- 
telligence, Oak Park, TIl., chairman. 

Thursday, March 2, 9.30 a. m.—- 
“Child Tabor,” Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull house, Chicago: Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, executive secretary. South- 
ern education board, Montgomery, 
Ala.: George H. Conley, superintend- 
ent of public schools of Boston and 


member of state board of education,. 


Boston, , 
2.30 p. m.—‘*‘Manual Training Work 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


CROSBY’S COLDA 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men” 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleewl+ss- 
ness,andall weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
Mmanently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicia..s. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 
pared 


56 W. 25th St. 
NEW YORK 
If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail, $1.00. 

ND CATARRH CURE 


influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
By mail, 50 cents.® 
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BERTHA HAZARD'S THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS 


247 pages. 


50 cents net, postpaid 
A Text-book of poetry to be memorized by children during the first years in’ school 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY Boston New York Chicago 
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in the Elementary High School and 
Sollege Curricula,” James P. Haney, 
director of manual] training, boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, city of 
New York; Calvin M. Woodward, di- 
rector of Manual Training school, 
Washington University, St, Louis, 

Educational Press Association of 
America—President, C. W. Bardeen; 
secretary, Harlan P. French. 

Wednesday, Mareh 1, 2.30 p. m.— 
“Graft,” E, L. Kellogg of the School 
Journal, New York city; discussion 
opened by John MacDonald of the 
Western School Journal, Topeka, 
Kan.; Round Table; topic, ‘Proposed 
Postal Changes.” 

The National Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Education—-President, 
Wilbur S. Jackman; secretary, Man- 
fred J. Holmes. 

The first regular session of this so- 
ciety will be held on Monday, Febru- 
ary 27; at 4 p.m. The second ses- 
sion will be held on Wednesday, 
March 1, at an hour to be fixed later. 

Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation—Chairman. James E, Russell, 
secretary, M. V. O’Shea. 

The program will consist of the 
discussion of three papers on educa- 
tional psychology to be prepared by 
Professors EB. L. Thorndike of Colum- 
bia University, A. Ross Hill of the 
University of Missouri, and A. Cas- 
well Ellis of the University of Texas. 
These papers will be published and 
circulated in advance of the meeting. 


One Done, One Begun. 


Readers of St. Nicholas will recall 
the offer made by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company of Jersey City, 
N. J., makers of the famous pencils, 
of cash prizes for the most original 
designs, those embodying new ideas 
regarding the pencils, not necessarily 
the best from an artistic point of 
view, which were later reproduced 
and published. Some of the designs 
were of rare beauty of design and 
execution, although not of striking 
originality. These received 
prizes. The winners were:— 

First prize, Cordner H. smith, age 
sixteen, Washington, Ga.; second 
prize, Rachel Rhoades, age fifteen, 
No. 300 King avenue, Columbus, O.; 


third prize, Charles I. Preston, age 
eleven, No. 1322 Fulton avenue, 
Davenport, Ia.; third prize, Dorothy 
Douglas, age thirteen, No. 627 West 
113th street, New York, N. Y. 

Consolation prizes, Ruth Peirce 
Getchell, age sixteen, No. 8 Linden 
street, Worcester, Mass.; Ella E. 
Preston, age sixteen, No. 1322 Fulton 
avenue, Davenport, Ia.; Fannie Tay- 
lor, age fifteen, No. 557 Putnam ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary Pem- 
berton Nourse, age thirteen, Casa- 
nova, Va.; Aurelia Michener, age 
thirteen, Boulder Creek, Cal.; Ger- 
trude Elizabeth Allen, age sixteen, 
President’s Hill, Quincy, Mass.; 
Marguerite O. Cooke, age fourteen, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Richard de 
Charms, Jr., age sixteen, Bryn Athyn, 
Pa.; Allene Gates, age sixteen, No. 
5006 Madison avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
George W. Cronyn, age-sixteen, No. 
840 East 14lst street, New York, 
N. Y.; Muriel C, Evans, age sixteen, 
No. 226 Jarvis street, Toronto, Can.; 
Sue Abigail Preston, age sixteen, No. 
1322 Fulton avenue, Davenport, Ia.; 
Helena B. Flynn, age fourteen, Mil- 
lis, Mass.; Frances Raymond, No. 
1444 State street, New Orleans, La.; 
May W. Ball, age twelve, No. 75 
Coming street, Charleston, S. C.; 
Charlotte Mae Cook, age thirteen, 
No. 205 North Second street, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Louis Moen, age eighteen, No. 
116 Main street, Menomonie, Wis.; 
Margaret D. Dunbar, age thirteen, 
Maple avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Two advertisements that seemed of 
equal merit were each awarded the 
third prize, and the number of con- 
solation prizes was increased one, 
making a total of twenty-two prizes, 
instead of twenty. 

A similar offer will be announced 
in the February number of the 
American Boy, the contest to close 
on March 1. Teachers with pupils of 
original ideas and artistic tendencies 
are asked to be on the lookout in be- 
half of their charges. 


There are times when it’s safest to 
be lonesome. Use a little common 
sense, caution, and conscience. You 
can stock a store with those three 
commodities, when you get enough of 


them. But you’ve got to begin get- 
ting them young. They ain’t catching 
after you toughen up a bit.—Lorimer. 


Silicate Veneer Plate 


BLACK 
BOARDS 


BLACK, GREEN and GRAY 
Wood pulp, with four veneers firmly 
united under great pressure. Materials 
and process similar to those employed 
in manufacturing Gar wheels. The 
largest sale ever made in one order was 
by us for 120,000 square feet. All 
kinds of blackboards on short notice. 
Write for quotations and samples. 


MAPS 


American Edition of W. & A. K. John- 
ston’s Celebrated Maps, known as the 
International Series, thoroughly revised 
to date. Largest and best maps pub- 
lished. Cheaper than any other and 
are vastly superior. 


J. M. OLCOTT 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


TEMPLE EUROPEAN TOURS 


Bureau of Advice for Teachers 


ADVICE FREE 
Address, with stamp, 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


The luxury of C. P. 
unequalled 

alace Sleeping 
Cars and the com- 
forts of the New 
roved Tourist 

Sleeping Cars 
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TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD 


DrsiIGNED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES, SupPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
HAVERHILL, MAss. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND 
es of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designat- 
ing W planned,” ‘* Work accomplished,” ete. 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each study, 
she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly 
Price, Paper, 30 Cents. 

We publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW at $1.00 a year. Send for circu- 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, 
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Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger Agents em- 
to give details 
and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you may select. 


TICKETS 
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CAN. 
PACL 
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Through Car Lines to 
Chicago, St. Lonis, 


St. Paul, and Pacific 
Coast. 
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Entertainment and Instruction. 
To entertain pupils is harder some- 
times than to teach them, and to 


blend instruction and entertainment 
is still harder. Truly a help are 
books which will help in entertain- 
ment and instruction and in a meas- 
ure help the young to help themselves 
in this direction. The Penn Publish- 
ing Company of 902 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is not only the largest 


but almost the sole publisher of 
books of recitations, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, pantomimes, drills, motion 


songs, concert pieces, and plays for 
schools, church entertainments, etc. 
The books are thoroughly up-to-date, 
contain the latest and best material 
of the kind that is offered, and are 
graded as some of the dry goods 
stores advertise their departments, 
“from baby to grown-ups.” The 
Penn Publishing Company will send 
eatalogs on application, 


Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. 


Officers of the department: Presi- 
dent, Edwin G. Cooley, Chicago, [l.; 
first vice-president, Lawton B. Evans, 
Augusta, Ga.: second vice-president, 
J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind.; secre- 
tary, Miss Evgngeline F, Whitney, 
New York city. 

The department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting in 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 28, March 
1 and 2, 1905. 

The railroads of the Western Pas- 
senger Association, in whose terri- 
tory Milwaukee is situated, have 
granted a round trip rate of one and 
one-third fare, on the certificate plan, 
from all points in its territory east 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., including all 
points in Colorado. 

Application has been made to all 
other passenger associations to unite 
in granting the same rate. Without 
doubt concurrent action will be 
taken at an early date. 

Full details will be published in the 
complete program to be issued about 
February 1. 


If everybody told the truth, 
In just about a week 
All human beings would feel hurt 
And none of them would speak. 
—Washington Star. 


We have a complete set of first-class 
map plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled 
with the greatest care. Size of plates, 
9x12 inches, colored handsomely, and 
wou'ld be pleased to quote figures for 
editions of separate maps or entére set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 
64 Fulton St., . NEW YORK CITY 
cou lustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers. 


BOOK TABLE. 
ROBBINS AND SOMERVILLE’S EX- 
ERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By Ed- 
ward R. Robbins and Frederick H. 
Somerville, of the William Fenn 
Charter school, Philadelphia. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 


American Book Company, Half- 
leather. 12mo, 173 pp. Price, 5% 
cents. 


These 4,000 examples are intended 
to supplement those conitained in the 
standard text-books, which are often 
insufficient for many classes. The ex- 
ercises conform to the arrangement 
of the leading text-books, and both in 
degree of difficulty and in scope in- 
clude the work prescribed by second- 
ary schools as well as the university 
and college entrance requirements. 
The grading of the examples has 
been made with great care, and 
neither problems of extreme difficu ty 
nor those possessing the “catch” ele- 
ment have been included. Particular 
stress has been laid upon those sub- 
jects which form the basis of later 
work. There has also been constant 
effort to present abundant drill in 
those topics in the mastering of 
which students seem fo have the 
greatest difficulty. The book is gen- 
erously provided with reviews, which 
(have heen compiled with the college 
entrance examination papers as 
constant guide. The special value of 
these reviews is due to their positions 
at the close of the two departments 
of algebra as determined by the col- 
leges. 


Literary } Notes. 


The middle of November brought a 
heavy snowstorm to the Catskills, and 
Arthur Henry’s ‘House in 


drifts which reached half-way up the 
windows. 
shovel his way out with such help as 
he could secure and he afterward 
joined the mountain people in break- 
ing out the roads. An English edi- 
tion, by the way, of this popular book 
has been arranged by A, S. Barnes & 
Co,, and the book is to be brought 
out immediately by a large London 
publishing house. Mrs. Sangster's 
‘“Woman’s Home Library,” published 
by the same firm, which is proving 
so successful here, has also attracted 
attention in England, where “‘Beauty 
Through Hygiene,’ by Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, and “The Mother’s Manual,” 
py Dr. Emelyn L, Coolidge, are to be 
issued by a London publisher. 

In his introduction to “The Narra- 
tives of De Soto,” just published in 
A. S. Barnes & Co.’s unique ‘Trail 
Makers’ Series,” Professor E. G. 
Bourne says of the narrative of Ran- 
jel, De Soto’s private secretary, now 
translated for the first time: “Its 
importance can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It enables the day’s marches 
to be followed with an exactness 
hitherto impossible, To get at the 
true history of the great enterprize of 
De Soto has hitherto been no simple 
matter, In Ranjel’s account the 
form and method and the presumable 
accuracy of the contemporary diary 
are preserved.” 


As a result of the volumirous dis- 
cussion of William J. Vong’s works 
it has been indubitably established 
that the author is a patient and ac- 
curate observer of animal life as well 
as a gifted writer of animal stories. 
Dr. A. FE. Winship, summing up the 
controversy in an editorial in the 
New England Journal of Education, 


a | 


the | 
Woods” was literally blocked in by | 


The author was obliged to | 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archeology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 
Psychology,’Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, an 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are open 
without entrance examination to all qualified 
yersons. The University Libraries, Museums, 
uaboratories, etc., will be at the service of 
|members of the Summer School. The School 
| opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
| day, August 15th, 1905. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


N. 
MAP 
NEW ENGLAND 
40 x 58 inches 


Lithographed in Colors. 
This is a tine map and ought to be in 


every school. 

MOUNTFD ON CLOTH AN® ROLLERS, . $2.90 
| IN SPRING ROLLER CASE,. . . . . . $3.00 
We will send the map to any school on 
| approval, for examination, to be returned if 
| not satisfactory. 


‘The McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| PIPLOMAS 


(ONE OR A THOUSAND) 
carried in stock or lithographed 

to order. 

SAMPLES SENT. 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
_ COMPANY 
Broadway, New York 


EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 


Leading high-class monthly magazine de- 
voted to secondary school interests. $3.00 a 
year, 35 cents a number. Sample for six 
two-cent stamps. 

Your THEME, if you are to write or speak 
on any educational subject, is probably 
treated by experts in some back number or 
numbers of Education, which we could send 
to you for 35 cents each. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., . Boston, Mass. 


says: “The conservatives are simply 
disgusted that a man whose writings 
are so popular as to attract universal 
attention is saying that he has seen 
things in the woods which they have 
not only not seen, but had decided 
theoretically that no one could ever 
see. It now appears that a multitude 
of humble folk have seen the same 
wonderful things that William J. 
T.ong has seen. In one small town in 
Ohio there are three lovers of nature, 
whose word in each case is as good as 
tis bond, who have seen as startling 
things, and as unusual, as anything 
seen by Mr. Long, and now the wood- 
cock surgery case seems to have been 
established in the mouths of two or 
three witnesses. The world will al- 
ways have men who are seeing things 
in real life that the man who swings 
in a hammock, or studies caged ani- 
mals, has never seen,” 
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Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates 
how essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly 
ECONOMY and CLEANLINESS. 


THB 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


25 


Protects the Text-Books from 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings—fastens in loose leaves, 
Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the 
systematic use of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Sold Direct to the Schools. 
A Small School District. can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as 
Who else treats you this way ? 
Save Money by Making the Books Last 60%, to 100%, Longer - 


Large Cities ! 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A Signal Triumph. 
PRACTICAL TEST OF THE METHODS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION EMPLOYED IN 
THE NEW HAVEN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association 
held at New Haven, in Woolsey hall, 
Friday, October 21, 1904, an interest- 
ing illustration of the value of musi- 
cal education was given by a class of 
eighth-grade children from the pub- 
lic schools. A four-part exercise of 
sixteen measures in the key of D-flat, 
written by Dr. Horatio W. Parker, 
head of the department of music in 
Yale University, and which, until the 
moment of rendition, had never been 
seen either by the singers or by Pro- 
fessor Jepson, the supervisor of 
music, was readily sung at sight, and 
afterward hummed in perfect har- 
mony, This was a signal triumph for 
Professor Jepson, and must have been 
extremely gratifying to the veteran 
supervisor—now in his fortieth year 
of continuous service. Mr, Jepson 
has just finished the fourth revision 
of his popular Music Readers, which 
for many years have been in use by 
public schools throughout the coun- 
try. Certainly no better evidence of 
the value of his methods could be 
given than the successful issue of the 
test described above. The address of 
Dr. Parker on public-school music was 
complimentary in the highest degree 
in reference to the performance of the 
children, and was especially com- 
mendatory of the methods of musical 
instruction as he had witnessed them 
in the schools. On December 10, 

-1904, Professor Jepson was invited by 
the Massachusetts state Loard of 
education to address the public school 
music supervisors at Jacob Sleeper 
hall, Boston, The Boston Transcript 
in a lengthy report remarks that the 
opinions of this veteran supervisor 
will have great weight with such an 
assembly as he addressed. One su- 
pervisor expressed his gratitude to 
Professor Jepson for his safe and sane 
_paper. He doubted if another man 
could be found whose experience ex- 
tended over so many years, yet who 
kept right up to date and eliminated 
all fads from his methods. A wish 


CONNECTICUT, 


was expressed that the paper might 
be printed in full as a landmark for 
all teachers to go by. 


e 


Wisconsin State Association. 


The reports on “Teachers’ Work 
ani Wages,” by Henry Kreuger of 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary D: Bradford 
of Stevens Point Normal school, 
John F. lLamont, county superintend- 
ent of Wausau, H. L. Terry, superin- 
tendent of Waukesha, and A. H. 
Sage of Oshkosh Normal school, 
were, as a whole, by far the ablest 
compilation of facts and presenta- 
tion of principles to which I have 
listened on such themes. Their 
specific topics were, respectively: 
‘*Pensions,”’ ‘‘Teachers’ Pension and 
Insurance,” “Compensation in Rural 
Schools,” ‘‘Service and Wages in City 
Schcols,” and “Some Recommenda- 
tions.”” The material in these papers 
will be given the readers of the 
Journal of Education at an early day. 

‘Bishop John Lancaster Spalding 
of Feor.a delivered an evening lec- 
ture in Pabst’s theatre, upon “The 
Meaning and Worth of Education,” 
that was scholarly, logical, and elo- 
quent. There is no other American 
who is more “safe and sane,” more 
cultured and ennobling in the treat- 
ment of a great educational question 
than is Bishop Spalding. What- 
ever he says makes for professional 
honor and personal righteousness. 

The Milwaukee school children 
sang beautifully, reminding one of 
the great chorus that Mrs. Emma 
Thomas had for the N. E. A. at De- 
troit, Mrs. Clark, supervisor of 
music in Milwaukee, provided the 
music by the pupils, but, what was 
absolutely unprecedented, she pre- 
sented a chorus of women teachers, 
who rendered several selecticns with 
admirable effect. When women} 
teachers can sing, and will sing, and 
will rehearse for such a service as 
theirs in Pahst’s theatre, it speaks 
volumes for the teachers and for their 
leaders. The male principals’ quar- 
tette was another delightful feature 
of the week. 

The famous blizzard which was 
having such a frolic all around Mil- 
waulee graciously passed us by, but 


not those en route. The Superior 
contingent, a Pullman car full, was 
tweniy-nine hours on the road. 
Some others were forty-eight hours 
late. 


Blackboards and Maps. 


A recent article in this and other 
papers devoted to educational work 
spoke of a large order for “green 
blackboards,” filled by J. M, Olcott of 
63 Fifth avenue, New York city. This 
board was especially designed for the 
Philippines or other hot countries, the 
color being cool and refreshing, and 
the chalk marks as easily distinguish- 
able as on black. The innovation is 
Mr. Oleott’s own, and has at once 
leaped into popularity. It is safe to 
say that Mr. Olcott in his many years 
in the trade has sold more black- 
boards, maps, and globes than any 
other one party in the United States. 
His goods are noted for both quality 
and price. The former is the best 
and the latter is always low. Among 
the features of the house are: John- 
son’s maps, which stand in the very 
front rank. Teachers and others will 
be surprised at the price. Full cata- 
logs are sent on application. 


> 


Unique and pretty cards for per- 
sonal use, advertising, or any 
purpose, are those furnished by 
Romeyn Hough of Lowville, 
N. Y., which are just what they 
purport to be, cross_. sections 
of American woods, How they 
are sawed or cut to such thinness and 
regularity, and how they are treated 
to be fairly tough and pliable are 
secrets of the patentee, but the grain 
of the wood shows in all its character 
and beauty. Descriptions and 
samples will be sent on application. 


Briggs—“I’ve got an idea; 
big money in it.” 

Bradley—“Out with it.” 

Priggs—“Oh, you needn’t langh, 
Tt’s great. It’s nothing less than a 
new kind of cloth for men’s trousers 
that will ignite a safety-match when 
it’s scratched on it.” 
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AGENCIES 


FISHER 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


Member- 


THE EDUCATOR’S EXCHANG 


It does not say, “Do = 
mention the agency. 


101 Tremont Street, Mass. 


puts no expense upon candidates by guessing about 
vacancies. 


Its recommendations count. 


Does not ask candidates to gamble against odds. 
(Write us.) Y, M. C. A. Building, Portland. Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


Send for Agenry Manual, 


A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 goytsten st. 


Recommends teachers, Tutors, and Private Schoels. 


Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency 
Established 1 ublished 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


We 


should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN 


Des Mounss, Iowa. 


Some New SBooks 


Wordsworth’s Complete Poetical Works...... 
Children in 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten. 
Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way........... 
"The Fight for the Valley . 
The Book of School and College Sports........ 
The Strategy of Great Railroads............... 
SS" 
The Story of Art Throughout the Ages........ 
Literary Geography 
The Know-Nothing Party....... 
The Forms of Public Address.................. 
Meissner’s Aus Deutschen Landen......Schra- 
The Development of Primary and ‘Secondary 
Education in Michigan. 
Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible. 


Quinn C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00 
ing [Ed.] Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston. .85 


Merrill The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 4.00 
Tanner Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 1.35 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 3.00 
Husted A. Flan: agan Company, Chicago. 
[Ed. Ginn & 0., Boston. 50 
Stoddard D. Aenean: & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Green [Tr.] Scott-Thaw Company 
Buell Cc harles Scribner Sons, 
Spearman 
James “ 250 
Reinach = — 
Desmond New Century Press, Wash. —— 
Baker Henry Holt & N. 1.12 
kamp [Ed.] 5 
Putnam George Wahr, Ann Arbor. 1.00 
Hurlbut John C. Winston Co., Phila. — 


UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 

any Information, 
27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @+ New York. 


N. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES . 
Hosron UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 


Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Estab. 


lished for the advancement of art educa- 
tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
of industrial drawing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, 
corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G.H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


There was a young man of Alaska, 
In love with a maid of Nebraska; 

He sat orn a hummock, 

And rubbed his—chest;: 
“When the ice is Ei I’ll ask her.” 


Mrs. Winslow's» “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whethe®ar'sing 
from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


OTATE! NORMAL SCHOOL, FRA) AMINGH AM, M ASS. 
For women only. Especial atte ntion is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G.BOYDEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM; Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 
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TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE. PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Articles of unique and valuable 
interest, it is announced, are under 
way for early publication in the Cen- 


tury, describing fully and with Mr. 
Burbank’s authority the miracles be- 
ing wrought by Luther Burbank in 
fruit and flower breeding. Mr. Bur- 
bank’s recent work has given to sci- 
ence edible cacti, the white black- 
berry, the plumcot (a cross between 
a plum and an apricot), an apple tree 
bearing 400 varieties, new seedless 
fruits, and many other wonders. 
—The long-promised extracts from 
Thoreau’s Journal begin in the Janu- 
ary Atlantic, introduced and accom- 
panied by a prefatory essay by Brad- 
ford Torrey, the editor of the Jour- 
nal. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell begins a series of papers on the 
late Charles G. Leland, poet, scholar, 
and traveler, the first article being 
devoted to the world-famous Hans 
Breitmann poems. Andrew D. White 
continues his series on “The Warfare 
of Humanity with Unreason,” and 
Charles C. Hyde writes of the needs 
and prospects of a permanent Anglo- 
American:treaty. Mrs. Austin’s fas- 
cinating romance’ “Isidro,” grows 
more brilliant and exciting as it ap- 
proaches its close; Clinton Revere 
contributes “The Enamel Bug in 
Black Canon,” a delightful Arizona 
dialect story. Mary Harris writes 
“Thurston,” a love story, and “The 
Story of Ito Norisuke,” from the pen 
of the late Lafcadio Hearn, is a bril- 
liant study of the mystical soul of 
Japan. Otner sketches and essays 
are: “The American Audience,” a 
sketch of the old Lyceum days, by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson; ‘‘Mile- 
Stones,” more quotations from the 
“Diary of a Country Parson’; “The 
Country Store,” a humorous sketch 
of its character and the reasons for 


| its existence, by Charles M. Harger; 


and “Ethics of the Street,” a pro- 
test by Marguerite Merington against 
some modern public abominations. 
The Contributors’ Club justifies the 
encomium of Edward Everett Hale’s 
“Lend a Hand,’ which says “it is 
one of the best features of the maga- 
zine. It is always restful, entertain- 
and instructive.” 


"The Perils of Late Navigation 
on the Great Lakes,” in the January 
Woman’s Home Companion, is a 
story of timely and thrilling interest. 
It tells of the battle of the Great 
Lakes steamers with the forces of 
snow and ice. 

—The significance of “The Quan- 
titative Study of Education” is set 
forth by Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike in an article in the January- 
March Forum. He suggests that the 
expenditure of $20,000 annually on 
the scientific study of school work in 


| New York city would be an eco- 


nomical investment in the long run. 

—The fifth number of “The Lit- 
erary Life,’ by Laurence Hutton, ap- 
pears in the January Critic. There 
is no lessening here of the amusing 
anecdote and detail that has already 
gained popularity for these articles. 
On this occasion the author speaks 
intimately of “Autographizers”’ and 
their numerous strange acts. He 
divides the class into the puyers, the 
beggars, the stealers, and the re- 
ceivers, and has much to say con- 
cerning them all. The article is well 
illustrated by numerous reproduc- 
tions of autographs from Laurence 
Hutton’s library, including Abbey, 
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METER BIO 


Henry Irving, Kate Field, George Du 
Maurier, and others. 

Magazine readers will be inter- 
ested in the important announcement 
made by G. P. Putnam’s Sons that, 
beginning with January, 1905, the 
Literary World will be incorporated 
with the Critic, which has taken 
over the publication of the Boston 
monthly from Messrs. L. C. Page & 
Co., who have been its publishers for 
the last two years. The Literary 
World was established some thirty or 
more years ago. Its editorial con- 
duct has been distinguished for the 
high standard of its essays and the 
discrimination of its reviews. The 
title of the Boston magazine will be 
preserved on the cover of the Critic, 
which will hereafter read the Critic 
and Literary World. This combina- 
tion gives the Critic the advantage 
of connection with an _ increasing 
group of New England writers whose 
productions are of interest and value 
throughout the entire company. 

Real life is the keynote of the 
National Magazine, and especially of 
the first number for 1905. It rings 
true to American experiences in all 
parts of our vast republic-empire. 
Mr. Chapple’s Washington letter car- 
ries a score of new and striking por- 
traits of interesting men and women 
in public life. Alexander Graham 
Bell tells his own story of how his 
sweetheart, later his wife, helped him 
to get his first hearing for the newly 
invented ‘‘mechanical toy’’—the tele- 
phone—at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, and so hastened its general 
adoption by twenty years. Dallas 
Lore Sharp, the naturalist, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, the literary essay- 
ist, Ethel Armes, the keen student of 
character, and J. F. Conrad, the new 
humorist from Iowa, contribute de- 
lightfully amusing essay-sketches in 
their several fields. Yone Noguchi 
pays eloquent tribute to Joaquin 
Miller, his benefactor and literary 
god-father—‘‘The Poet of Light and 
Joy.’ H. H. Allen analyzes the ‘‘Po- 
litical Evolution of Porto Rico,” and 
Dr. Martin Crook illustrates his story 
of “Our Cable Station in Mid-Pacific”’ 
with thirty odd and quaint photo- 
graphs. The poets of the number 
are J. A. Edgerton, Eugene C. Dolson, 
Joseph Mills Hanson, and Frank Put- 
nam. The Home department is full 
of humor and really helpful home 
hints on a score of subjects. 

From the point of view of 
uniqueness, the star article in the 
Century for January is Helen Kel- 
ler’s “Chat About the Hana,” illus- 
trated with numerous photographs. 
Miss Keller’s article is an anomaly 
in literature, being an account by one 
who is deaf, dumb, and blind of the 
way in which she uses the hand as a 
medium of communication. Her 
impressions of people, her literary 
skill, and her cheerful philosophy of 
life are alike amazing. Following it 
is a poem by Richard Watson Gilder, 
entitled “Two Optimists,” being a 
letter to Joseph Jefferson acknowl- 
edging a copy of Helen Keller's es- 
say on optimism. 


Special Low Rates to St Louis and 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago 


Without additional cost. Kor full 
particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


IT DID NOT identify him, when a man stepped up to the iy gree’ of the School 
Bulletin Agency at the St. Louis meeting of the N. E. A. and said: ‘You 


ought to remember me; you have got me two places at $3,000 each.’’ It was Chancellor Strong 
of the University of Kansas, and the two places were as superintendent of schools at Lincoln 
and as president of the University of Oregon. We had enough other reasons for knowing him, 
but he is by no means the only man for IDENTI y Some people think because we print 
whom we have got two 83,000 places. FY letters now and then from people whom 
we have placed that we tell about all our work. That is very far from being the case ; some of 
the highest places we fill are never mentioned; often the man elected never knows that it was 
through us he was elected till he is told by those in authority. Most agency work is done 
quietly, and the little ripples that now and then get into the newspapers give no idea of HIM 
the depth of the stream. Give us the right man and we can locate.... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superimtend - 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges: 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


pack Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth A 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


occur frequently in schools 

A A ] S and colleges during fall and 

winter months and must be 

tiled promptly. If not satisfactorily located write for particulars. 


C.J ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


H E BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIFS, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 

sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 

cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, 


offer be ter opportu- 

vities for aspiring 

teachers than any 

otber section. Foreleven yearsthe SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


b+ fore. For fulli» formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Vroprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D.C , 1505 PennsAve. Denver, Col.,534 Cooper Bidz. San Frauciseo, Cal. .518 Parrot Ble g. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Los Angeles. Cal..525 Stim: on Bk. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | ©. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register: Send 
stamp for circulars. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS WANTED se 
000000000 200000 046000000004 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


. every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St... 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Assists 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHILDREN IN LITERATURE.— By Mary H. Husted 


Selections About Children from the Works of Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens and George Eliot. 


The love of good literature is the most valuable equipment which a school can give to its boys and girls. Children 
ten years and upward will read these selections. They are good—the best literature. 

In the deluge of reading matter now offered the public, good literature is often crowded out. Children do 
not know of it. Here an effort in the right direction is made. These selections are carefully edited, well illustrated, 
and offered at a low price. 


Cloth. 180 pp. Price, 35 Cents. 


CHORUS GEM. — By Prof. J. N. Whybark 


This book consists of a collection of good, usable songs for Grammar and High Schools, and all musical assemblies 
where songs of quality are wanted, 
Thirty of the best songs ever put in one book. Every selection is a gem; hence the name, 


Flexible linen. 64 pp. Price, 25 Cents; $2.50 per Doz. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY TO NORWAY. -— The twenty-fourth number of the Little Journey Series 


These are for intermediate and upper grades. Each country visited contains the flag and map in colors and from 
30 to 50 illustrations. They make splendid supplementary reading for the Geography class and for general reference. 

Each about 100 pages. Price, paper, 20 cents. Two numbers in one, cloth, 50 cents. Full list on application. 
Liberal reduction for class use. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Chicago 


° : We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Personal attention given to requests for teachers. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
Agency " 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS The Louisiana Purchase 


in every 
| AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 
grade | 


| A. E. WINSHIP ann R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase. Gives 
SCHOOL ARTS an excellent insight into the international relations 
BOOK 


of the period, also the opinions of national ieaders 
who were for and against the acquisition of 
territory. 

A chapter devoted to each of the States and 


Practical, Helpful, Inspiring, 


Territories included in the Purchase, witha bright, 
and each month this magazine is filled with timely 
articles, fully illustrated, valuable reference mate- 
rial, instructive reviews of books and current 
magazines. 


breezy description of each as it appears to-day. 


Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, Madison, 


_ great event, and with scenes peculiar to the Missis- 


| 
| Napoleon, and others who were prominent in the 
| 

Subscription price, $1.00 a year | 


| sippi region. 
Send postal for sample copy, free | 
CLOTH ... 60 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


THE DAVIS PRESS 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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